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I 

SCHOOL  REPORTS  AS  THEY  ARE:  A  REJOINDER 

Socrates  considered  the  Sophists  undesirable  citizens  in  that 
they  always  sought  to  make  the  worse  cause  appear  the  better. 
Is  there  not  grave  danger  in  these  days  that  the  fact-hunting 
reformer,  as  he  runs  amuck  among  the  departments  of  the 
government  of  a  great  city,  may  make  the  better  cause  appear 
the  worse  ?  Is  there  not  ground  to  fear,  as  he  attempts  to  show 
all  departments  to  be  badly  managed,  all  officers  inefficient, 
and  many  of  them  dishonest,  that  the  confidence  of  the  people 
may  be  so  shaken  in  the  possibility  of  efficient  government 
that  two  disastrous  results  will  ensue,  the  first  one,  that  our 
best  men  may  be  unwilling  to  take  office,  the  second  that  citi¬ 
zens  may  seek  to  contract  rather  than  to  expand  the  activities 
of  our  city  governments? 

Deplorable  as  it  would  be  for  citizens  to  lose  faith  in 
the  honesty  and  efficiency  of  the  management  of  other  city 
departments,  it  would  be  most  disastrous  should  they  lose  their 
faith  in  those  who  administer  our  schools,  and  thus  be  led  to 
curtail  the  work  of  the  schools. 

The  attacks  that  are  being  made  upon  the  administration  of 
our  schools  today  can  only  further  the  cause  of  those  tax¬ 
payers  who  under  the  guise  of  economy  seek  to  cut  down  to  the 
lowest  limits  expenditures  for  education  and  especially  those 
for  teachers’  salaries. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  trying  for  years  to  obtain  for 
the  teachers  of  New  York  City  a  living  wage,  and  who  have 
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finally  convinced  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  wisdom  of 
securing  this  for  its  teachers,  are  most  apprehensive  of  the 
unfortunate  effects  which  may  arise  from  the  publication  of  an 
article  in  the  February  issue  of  this  Review  which,  under 
the  guise  of  a  study  of  school  reports,  is  largely  a  malevolent 
criticism  of  the  management  of  the  public  school  system  of 
New  York  City. 

This  article,  by  reason  of  the  position  the  writer  occupies 
as  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  is  sure,  if 
unanswered,  to  exert  a  very  unfortunate  influence  not  only  in 
New  York  City  but  elsewhere. 

This  article,  written  bv  Air.  Allen  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Elizabeth  K.  Adams  of  Smith  College,  seems  to  be  based 
largely  on  an  earlier  article  which  constitutes  Chapter  VII  of 
Snedden  and  Allen’s  School  reports  and  school  efficiency  en¬ 
titled  “A  practical  study  of  one  school  report”  (New  York 
City). 

Tho  the  article  deals  with  the  reports  of  some  62  different 
cities,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  reports  of  the  City 
Superintendent  of  New  York  City.  Of  Dr.  Alaxwell’s  Eighth 
Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1906,  Mr.  Allen 
in  his  earlier  article  thus  wrote :  “  A  word-to-word  reading  of 
tliis  document  of  479  pages  shows  that  it  deals  with  questions 
of  tremendous  moment  not  only  to  New  York  City  but  to  the 
educational  world.  In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  no  other  single 
school  report  touches  upon  so  many  problems  and  so  many 
aims  of  a  public  school  system.  Effective  use  is  repeatedly 
made  of  tabular  statements  to  disclose  tendencies,  to  show  in¬ 
creases  and  decreases,  to  advertise  the  needs  of  different  dis¬ 
tricts  and  different  schools  for  special  facilities,  to  interpret 
the  progress  of  certain  lines  of  educational  effort.” 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Allen’s  article  in  the  February  Educa¬ 
tional  Review  and  accept  his  statements  as  facts  and  his 
conclusions  as  valid  without  believing  that  for  some  reason  Mr. 
Allen  has  changed  his  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  reports  of 
the  City  Superintendent.  Indeed,  one  can  hardly  accept  Mr. 
Allen’s  judgment  of  these  reports  as  exprest  in  the  last  article 
and  believe  they  are  to  any  extent  trustworthy  as  records 
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of  facts  and  interpreters  of  experience,  for  in  an  opening 
paragraph  he  writes,  “  After  living  in  New  York  thru  five 
years  when  schools  and  public  alike  have  suffered  because 
school  problems  were  discust  on  theoretical  and  personal 
grounds  just  as  if  New  York  were  without  experience,  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  there  is  probably  no  need  today  in  the 
educational  world  so  pressing  as  that  for  adecjuate  recording 
and  reporting  of  school  experience.” 

The  discovery  of  facts  and  the  installation  of  systems  of 
recording  facts  are  the  chief  aims  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Research.  The  want  of  facts  and  a  bad  system  of  recording 
facts  are  the  chief  charges  brought  against  school  reports  in 
general  and  those  of  New  York  City  in  particular.  A  judg¬ 
ment  that  is  the  result  of  years  of  observation,  of  conversation 
with  hundreds  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents,  is 
not,  in  ]\Ir.  Allen's  opinion,  a  fact  to  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  educational  policy,  if  we  judge  him  by  his  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  New  York  for  giving  as 
the  reason  of  the  failure  of  certain  pupils  to  complete  the 
high  school  course,  the  result  of  his  own  experience  and  that 
of  teachers,  rather  than  tabulated  figures. 

Mr.  Allen’s  conception  of  the  value  of  facts  is  best  showm 
by  his  table  of  facts  reported  by  the  superintendents  of  ten 
cities.  Altogether  they  report  3,048  different  facts.  The  total 
possibility  of  fact  reporting  by  the  ten  cities  was  thus  30,480; 
the  actual  number  reported  was  but  4,149;  the  ten  superintend¬ 
ents  failed  in  their  duty  of  reporting  facts  to  the  extent  of 
27,423  facts.  I  quote  exact  figures.  Of  the  total  possible 
diff'erent  facts,  3,048,  the  City  Superintendent  of  New  York 
reported  955,  an  efficiency  of  31  per  cent.  The  average  of  the 
wliole  group  was  but  13.5  per  cent.,  so  that  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  New  York  was  twice  as  efficient  as  the  average  of 
tlie  group,  but  even  he  fell  into  the  C  class,  if  the  completion 
of  facts  be  the  true  test  of  the  efficiency  of  a  superintendent. 
May  we  not  well  question  Mr.  Allen’s  dictum  that  the  greatest 
need  in  education  is  the  reporting  of  such  educational  facts? 
Is  not  a  greater  need  the  presence  in  our  educational  system  of 
men  of  large  vision,  of  keen  insight  and  sound  judgment. 
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whose  every  utterance  is  a  fact  to  be  reckoned  with  and 
worthy  to  form  the  basis  for  a  new  movement  and  a  resulting 
expenditure  of  funds? 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Allen  lays  so  much  emphasis  on  facts,  and 
since  he  criticises  school  reports,  and  especially  those  of  New 
York  for  the  conspicuous  absence  of  facts,  it  is  but  fair  to  Mr. 
Allen  and  to  the  various  superintendents  criticised,  to  take  up 
the  “  facts  ”  of  his  article  and  to  test  them  to  see  if  they  really 
give  us  the  truth,  which  is  the  aim  of  his  Bureau. 

The  first  facts  cited  are  that  the  New  York  report  has  not 
an  adequate  index,  that  the  title  does  not  appear  on  the  back, 
that  the  typography  could  be  improved,  that  the  statistical 
tables  could  be  better  arranged,  and  that  some  of  the  sentences 
are  long.  Here  Mr.  x^llen  scores.  Had  he  gone  no  farther, 
he  might  have  achieved  a  reputation  for  candor  and  truth¬ 
fulness. 

Such  “  facts  as  the  following,  however,  cited  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  if  allowed  to  stand 
unchallenged,  would  seriously  lessen  the  possibilities  for  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  New  York  and  shake 
the  confidence  of  the  public  in  our  whole  system  of  education. 
“  It  would  cost  approximately  $25,000,000  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  made  by  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  New 
York  City,  beside  a  radical  change  in  the  responsibilities  of 
the  health  and  educational  departments.  How  worth  while, 
therefore,  a  support  from  facts  that  will  enlist  lay  understand¬ 
ing,  sympathy,  and  cooperation;  how  dangerous,  also,  recom¬ 
mendations  not  justified  by  experience.” 

It  is  stated  as  a  “  fact  ”  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  would  cost  $25,000,000.  There  is  in  addition  a 
broad  insinuation  that  these  recommendations  are  not  based 
on  facts,  not  justified  by  experience.  Presumably  the  recom¬ 
mendations  referred  to  were  those  of  the  City  Superintendent’s 
Ninth  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1907,  the 
latest  report  published  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  article. 

The  complete  recommendations  of  the  City  Superintendent 
for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1907,  were  as  follows: 

I.  The  consolidation  of  schools  whenever  possible. 
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2.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  special  physical  training 
teachers  from  31  to  46. 

3.  Increase  in  the  number  of  special  teachers  of  music  and 
drawing. 

4.  No  new  building  to  be  built  in  Manhattan  until  con¬ 
gestion  in  Brooklyn  and  Queens  is  removed. 

5.  Four  large  schools  in  Long  Island  City  to  be  built  to 
meet  the  growth  of  population  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Wil¬ 
liamsburg  bridge  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tunnels. 

6.  New  schoolhouses  for  the  forty  thousand  children  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  not  now  in  school  according  to 
the  Police  Census. 

7.  To  make  the  Compulsory  Education  Law  to  apply  to 
children  between  six  and  eight. 

8.  Recommends 

( 1 )  An  addition  to  the  Boys’  High  School. 

(2)  Completion  of  Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

(3)  Addition  to  the  Girls’  High  School. 

(4)  New  high  school  in  crowded  Ridgewood  section. 

(5)  New  high  school  in  Bay  Ridge  section. 

9.  The  high  school  departments  of  the  Normal  College  and 
the  City  College  to  be  placed  under  control  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 

10.  That  high  school  buildings  be  kept  open  until  five  o’clock 
every  afternoon  and  on  Saturday  mornings  until  noon  for  the 
assistance  of  pupils. 

11.  Summer  sessions  of  high  schools  for  deficient  pupils. 

12.  Permanent  tenure  for  Board  of  Examiners. 

13.  A  stable  income  for  the  Special  Fund. 

14.  Readjustment  of  teachers’  salaries. 

15.  The  foundation  of  a  department  of  school  hygiene. 

16.  Certain  amendments  to  the  compulsory  education  law. 

17.  Erection  of  one-story  buildings  for  blind  and  crippled 
children,  as  in  Chicago  and  London. 

18.  The  formation  of  a  committee  to  study  trade  schools. 

19.  Deficient  teachers  to  be  excused  with  pay  for  fifteen 
afternoons  to  take  special  work  in  training  schools,  as  in 
Chicago. 
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These  are  the  recommendations  which  Mr.  Allen  says  will 
cost  $25,000,000  to  carry  into  execution.  He  offers  no  figures 
in  proof  of  this  astounding  statement.  He  evidently  expects 
the  reader  to  accept  these  figures  on  the  authority  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research,  an  unofficial  and 
irresponsible  body,  but  criticises  the  responsible  head  of  the 
great  public  school  system  for  expecting  people  to  adopt  any 
one  of  his  plans  if  he  does  not  present  statistical  proofs  for 
every  statement  he  makes.  “  How  worth  while  a  support  from 
facts!”  Of  these  twenty  recommendations  Numbers  i,  4,  9, 
would  actually  save  money.  Numbers  10,  12,  13,  19  would 
entail  no  extra  expense.  Numbers  2,  3,  5,  6,  8  call  for  ex¬ 
penditures  which  arise  from  the  ordinary  growth  of  the  system 
and  are  practically  of  a  routine  character.  Number  7,  the 
modification  of  the  compulsory  school  law,  entails  no  new  kind 
of  expenditure,  but  merely  the  resulting  increase  of  the  old. 
Number  ii  would  cost  approximately  $50,000.  Number  16 
would  simply  add  the  cost  of  enforcing  the  law.  Number  18 
would  cost  less  than  $1,000.  There  are  left,  therefore,  of  new 
projects  costing  money : 

(1)  The  increase  of  certain  teachers’  salaries  at  a  cost  of 
$3,300,000,  a  project  which  had  been  discust  by  the  Board  of 
Education  for  two  years  and  in  support  of  which  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell  gives  facts  and  figures  covering  ten  printed 
pages,  of  which  more  later. 

(2)  The  plan  for  one-story  buildings  for  blind  and  cripples 
based  on  the  experience  of  Chicago  and  London; 

(3)  The  formation  of  a  department  of  hygiene  and  the 
transfer  of  medical  inspection  from  the  Department  of  Health 
to  the  Board  of  Education,  a  project  discust  in  two  annual 
reports  and  supported  by  facts  and  figures  occupying  ten  pages 
of  the  report. 

Where  are  Mr.  Allen’s  facts  to  substantiate  his  $25,000,000 
estimate,  and  where  the  justification  for  his  inference  that 
the  City  Superintendent’s  recommendations  were  not  based  on 
facts  of  experience? 

Mr.  Allen  further  makes  the  charge  in  his  article  that  the 
report  of  Superintendent  Maxwell  gives  no  facts  to  prove  the 
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necessity  of  transferring  medical  inspection  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  or  for  passing  a  law  compelling  parents  to  secure 
medical  service  for  their  children,  yet  on  page  109  of  the  1906 
report,  the  statement  is  made  that  in  one  school  out  of  150 
cases  of  adenoid  growth  in  the  throat  the  parents  of  over 
seventy  of  these  afflicted  children  would  do  nothing  to  procure 
their  relief,  and  later  on  physicians  of  the  Board  of  Health 
who  proposed  to  relieve  the  children  were  mobbed  by  these 
parents.  On  page  442  of  the  same  report  it  is  shown  that 
during  the  year  1906  but  78,401  pupils  out  of  a  total  register 
of  559,000  were  examined  by  the  physicians  of  the  health 
departments;  that  not  a  single  pupil  in  the  high  schools  was 
examined,  while  in  the  report  for  1907,  page  14 1,  it  is  stated 
that  in  only  248  schools  were  any  inspections  made  and  that 
but  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  were  examined. 
In  addition  to  the  ten  pages  contributed  by  Dr.  Maxwell  on 
this  subject.  Dr.  Gulick  in  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Training,  Appendix  J  of  the  Report  of  the  City  Superin¬ 
tendent,  offers  some  five  pages  of  reasons,  based  on  his  own 
experience  and  that  of  his  teachers,  why  a  special  department 
of  hygiene  should  be  established. 

During  an  eleven  years’  experience  in  the  high  schools  of 
this  city,  in  three  different  liigh  schools,  the  writer  has  known 
of  but  one  occasion  where  a  physician  of  the  health  department 
was  in  the  building,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  vaccina¬ 
tion. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  sup¬ 
ports  the  contention  of  Dr.  Maxwell’s  report :  “  Examining 
the  same  children  one  inspector  (of  the  Board  of  Health) 
found  that  thirteen  children  were  suffering  from  pulmonary 
disease,  another  inspector  found  only  two;  one  inspector  found 
twenty-eight  children  suffering  from  malnutrition,  another 
only  ten.” 

The  criticism  is  further  made  in  the  article  that  New  York 
gives  but  part  of  her  per  capita  cost  of  education.  This  is  not 
a  criticism  but  a  quibble.  The  reason  why  the  per  capita  cost 
is  not  mathematically  accurate  is  that  it  does  not  pay  to  esti¬ 
mate  and  charge  to  the  different  activities  the  exact  share 
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of  running  expenses  that  should  fall  to  each  activity,  as  the 
superintendent’s  salary,  the  janitor’s  salary,  the  cost  of  light¬ 
ing  and  heating  where  the  building  is  used  jointly  by  day  and 
evening  schools,  for  recreation  centers  and  for  examinations, 
public  lectures,  etc.  Such  criticism  is  hardly  worthy  of  a 
scientific  observer  who  claims  to  be  desirous  of  improving 
school  reports. 

On  page  119  of  this  article  we  learn  that  “New  York’s 
Charter  Revision  Commission  has  not  thought  it  strange  or 
inefficient  to  have  recommended  changes  in  the  school  charter 
without  reading  school  reports.”  The  inference  is  that  this  is 
due  to  the  futility  of  the  report.  The  facts  are  that  the  Charter 
Revision  Committee  proposes  to  recommend  sweeping  changes 
in  the  educational  features  of  the  charter,  not  only  without 
reading  the  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  but  also  without 
attempting  to  get  the  point  of  view  of  the  seventeen  thousand 
teachers  and  supervisors  concerned.  Because  of  their  belief  in 
the  general  principle  of  local  self-government,  without  regard 
to  the  merits  of  this  particular  case,  in  the  face  of  the  almost 
unanimous  opposition  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  city,  they 
have  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  State  protection  of 
salaries,  a  system  which,  in  the  judgment  of  all  competent  ob¬ 
servers,  has  given  to  New  York  City  a  class  of  teachers  far 
superior  to  that  which  she  had  under  the  local  control  of 
salary  system.  And  this  vital  change  is  being  pushed  thru 
by  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  without  a  hearing,  with 
little  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  with  the  evident  approval  of 
the  writer  of  the  article.  A  reading  of  the  last  report  of  the 
City  Superintendent,  in  which  this  matter  was  fully  discust, 
might  have  saved  them  from  this  unwise  step. 

In  the  same  paragraph  we  are  told  “  How  reports,  when 
used,  may  influence  local  policy  is  illustrated  in  New  York 
whose  fiscal  officers  have  recently,  zvithout  discredit  to  them¬ 
selves,  cut  the  educational  budget  from  $33,000,000  to  $27,- 
500,000,  because  special  reports  to  the  budget  committee 
showed  ”  certain  irregularities  which  will  be  discust  later  in 
this  article. 

The  special  reports  referred  to  were  probably  those  made  by 
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the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  which  thus,  thru  its  secre¬ 
tary,  claims  the  credit  for  the  $5,500,000  reduction  made 
“  without  discredit  to  the  officials.”  Since  the  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Research  claims  the  credit  it  must  be  held  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  great  injury  to  the  educational  system  wrought 
as  a  result  of  its  activity.  The  article  further  states  that 
“  when  given  a  chance  at  the  taxpayers’  hearing  to  defend 
their  estimates,  school  officers  were  without  data  to  justify 
their  protests.”  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  does  not  know  that  this 
statement  is  not  true.  At  the  taxpayers'  hearing  no  attack  on 
the  educational  budget  was  made,  hence  there  was  no  occasion 
to  make  any  public  defense.  What  are  the  facts?  Of  the 
$5,500,000  asked  for  and  not  granted,  $3,300,000  was  for  a 
special  increase  of  the  salaries  of  certain  large  classes  of 
teachers.  For  two  years,  this  matter  of  the  inadequate  sal¬ 
aries  paid  to  certain  classes  of  teachers  had  engaged  public 
attention,  columns  had  been  written  about  it  in  the  newspapers, 
it  had  even  occupied  weeks  of  the  time  of  the  State  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  the  veto  of  the  Governor  alone  had  prevented  a  large 
increase  for  certain  of  these  teachers.  The  City  Superintend¬ 
ent  had  devoted  twenty  pages  of  his  1907  report  to  this  sub¬ 
ject.  A  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  had 
after  long  deliberations  twice  recommended  these  increases 
amounting  to  $3,300,000  to  the  Board  of  Education  and  the 
Board  of  Education  had  in  turn  twice  asked  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  for  the  money.  Every  member  of  the  Board  of  Estimate 
had  received  from  the  various  associations  of  teachers  inter¬ 
ested  complete  statements  of  the  reasons  making  necessary  the 
increase  asked  for,  and  in  addition  to  this  in  September  of  both 
years  representatives  of  these  associations  had  made  represen¬ 
tations  in  person  to  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  and 
the  special  committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  on  the  read¬ 
justment  of  teachers’  salaries  had  consulted  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  had  the  panic  of  1907  not  come 
just  when  it  did,  the  Board  of  Estimate  would  have  granted 
$3>30C)>ooo  asked  for  and  the  teachers  would  now  be  en- 
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joying  the  increased  salary.  In  October,  1908,  the  Board  of 
Education  a  second  time  asked  for  $3,300,000  for  the  increase 
of  teachers’  salaries,  but  the  continuance  of  the  bad  times  and 
the  fear  of  too  greatly  increasing  the  tax  rate  caused  the 
second  refusal  of  the  amount  asked  for.  Tho  the  total 
budget  was  increased  from  $143,000,000  to  $154,000,000,  the 
teachers,  as  usual,  were  the  ones  to  suffer  the  cut.  Whether 
the  refusal  of  these  increases  was  a  credit  or  discredit  to  the 
Board  of  Estimate  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  the  cutting  out 
of  this  item  was  not  due,  as  Mr.  Allen  states,  to  the  failure  of 
the  Board  of  Education  to  present  properly  the  reasons  for  the 
increase  in  its  budget.  The  Auditor  of  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  had  prepared  a  printed  budget  of  458  pages,  showing  how 
every  dollar  was  to  be  spent. 

The  $3,300,000  was  applied  for  on  the  ground  that  with  the 
present  salaries  enough  capable  teachers  could  not  be  obtained 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  schools  properly.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  refusal  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  grant  this 
amount,  there  is  today  a  scarcity  of  teachers  and  the  pupil? 
suffer  thereby.  The  present  appropriation  is  not  large  enough 
to  enable  the  Board  of  Education  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  arise. 
The  schools  are  forced,  therefore,  to  rely  on  substitutes;  for 
example,  one-fifth  of  the  teaching  force  of  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School  is  made  up  of  substitutes;  in  an  annex  to  another 
high  school  with  ten  teachers  the  only  regular  teacher  is  the 
teacher  in  charge,  and  this  same  scarcity  prevails  in  nearly 
every  other  high  school.  Will  Mr.  Allen  still  claim  for  the 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  the  credit  for  this  condition  ? 

We  have  given  the  real  facts  as  to  $3,300,000  of  the  $5,- 
500,000  cut  out  of  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
What  are  the  facts  as  to  the  remaining  $2,200,000  denied  the 
Board  of  Education  “  without  discredit  to  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  ”  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  this  same  Bureau?  Of 
the  $5,500,000  applied  for  but  not  granted,  $4,490,218.79  was 
to  be  a  portion  of  the  general  fund  for  the  paying  of  teachers’ 
salaries,  and  the  remainder  was  a  part  of  the  special  fund  for 
other  purposes  than  teachers’  salaries.  Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Allen 
confines  his  attack  to  the  general  fund  with  which  the  City 
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Superintendent  is  more  immediately  concerned,  hence  possibly 
the  reason  for  the  attack,  we  shall  take  up  the  deficiency  in  the 
general  fund. 

Deducting  $3,273,163.52,  the  amount  needed  for  salary 
increases,  from  the  $4,490,218.79  of  the  general  fund,  there 
remains  $1,217,055.27  cut  of¥  by  the  Board  of  Estimate  “  with 
out  discredit  to  itself,”  therefore  by  reasonable  inference 
unnecessarily  applied  for  by  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  chief  deductions  were: 

(1)  $168,340  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  elementary  schools. 

On  May  31,  1908,  when  estimates  were  made  for  the  budget 

of  1908-9  there  were  vacancies  in  elementary  schools  calling 
for  a  salary  fund  of  $168,340  for  the  year.  This  item  was 
asked  for  and  not  granted. 

(2)  $385,210.49  needed  for  additional  elementary  teachers. 
The  normal  yearly  increase  in  the  necessary  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  owing  to  the  continuous  increase  in  popu¬ 
lation,  is  about  5  per  cent.  This  therefore  naturally  entails 
an  approach  to  5  per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  required  for 
the  teachers’  salaries,  somewhat  less  than  5  per  cent.,  since  the 
new  teachers  will  receive  less  than  the  average  salary  of  those 
already  in  the  system.  Allowing  the  5  per  cent,  increase  in  the 
fund  for  1907-8  of  $15,629,168,  we  have  $781,458.  The 
Board  applied  for  $762,460  and  received  but  $377,249.51,  an 
amount  less  than  was  needed  by  $385,210.49.  Adding  this  to 
the  amount  needed  to  fill  vacancies,  we  have  $553,550.49,  which 
Mr.  Allen  probably  regards  as  saved  to  the  City  of  New  York 
since  the  schools  are  running  without  the  necessary  increase  in 
the  number  of  teachers.  This  is  the  usual  mistake  of  the  man 
who  is  not  familiar  with  the  actual  operation  of  schools.  We 
save,  he  thinks,  only  when  we  obtain  results  with  less  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  cutting  off  of  this  $553,550.49  from  the  salary 
fund  of  the  elementary  schools  means  (i)  larger  classes,  60 
or  more,  and  overcrowded  and  worn-out  teachers;  (2)  the  use 
of  inexperienced  substitutes  instead  of  regular  teachers.  The 
pupils  get  poorer  teaching  in  either  case.  Is  this  saving  the 
city  money? 

(3)  $105,694  saved  in  the  salaries  of  high  school  teachers. 
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The  amount  asked  for  the  general  fund  for  high  schools  was 
$2,398,951.  The  Board  of  Estimate  granted  $2,293,256.99, 
a  deficiency  of  $105,694.  The  amount  asked  for  was  based  on 
the  normal  increase  in  registration  which  from  1906-7  to 
1907-8  was  from  22,931  to  25,264,  or  10.2  per  cent.,  whereas 
the  increase  in  the  registration  of  February,  1909,  over 
February,  1908,  is  from  28,209  to  34,363,  an  increase  of  22 
per  cent.  The  high  schools  are  suffering  from  a  double  diffi¬ 
culty  as  the  result  of  these  reports  to  the  Board  of  Estimate: 
First,  the  failure  to  raise  salaries  has  cut  off  the  supply  of 
candidates  for  positions  in  the  high  schools;  secondly,  the  scal¬ 
ing  down  of  the  estimate  to  the  amount  of  $105,000  has  made 
it  impossible  to  secure  the  additional  teachers  needed  for  the 
increased  registration  of  pupils.  The  result  is  again,  as  in 
the  elementary  schools,  too  large  classes,  too  many  teaching 
periods,  the  use  of  untrained  substitutes,  sometimes  no  teacher 
for  days  at  a  time,  with  the  resulting  loss  to  the  pupil.  If  the 
force  of  teachers  in  the  De  Witt  Clinton  High  School  be  cut 
down  one-half,  we  could  still  keep  the  school  open,  but  we 
should  not  be  teaching  the  boys. 

Fourthly,  $149,000  decrease  in  the  fund  for  special  teachers. 
The  Board  of  Education  asked  $679,913  for  teachers  of  special 
branches;  they  received  $530,915,  a  deficiency  of  $149,000; 
another  saving,  but  at  whose  expense  ? 

At  present  there  are  but  thirty-one  teachers  of  physical 
training  for  the  forty-six  school  districts, — that  is  one  to  452 
teachers.  The  Board  asked  for  one  to  each  district,  46  in  all. 
Even  then  each  special  teacher  of  physical  training  would  still 
be  responsible  for  the  physical  training  of  305  classes.  The 
result  of  the  failure  to  grant  the  additional  appropriation  is 
that  the  work  is  languishing  and  gymnasiums  are  not  used  as 
they  should  be.  In  like  manner  additional  teachers  of  shop 
work  and  cooking  who  were  asked  for  were  cut  off,  and  several 
shops  and  kitchens  which  were  erected  during  the  year  are 
lying  idle  for  want  of  teachers. 

Additional  special  teachers  in  drawing  are  needed  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  and  Queens,  where  the  area  of  the  districts  is  large  and 
where  there  are  many  small  schools  lying  far  apart,  and  where 
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as  a  consequence  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  teachers  is 
spent  in  going  from  school  to  school.  The  cutting  out  of 
$149,000  has  made  it  impossible  to  remedy  these  conditions. 

(5)  An  appropriation  of  $4,920  was  asked  for  a  school  for 
the  blind;  it  was  refused.  The  blind  are  as  yet  untaught.  Is 
this  a  credit  to  the  Board  of  Estimate? 

(6)  $16,950  was  asked  for  three  day  schools  for  truants,  to 
be  organized  on  the  model  of  the  disciplinary  school  in  P.  S. 
120,  which  has  proved  so  successful.  The  money  was  refused, 
and  the  chronic  cases  of  truancy  and  incorrigible  conduct  are 
still  wasting  the  time  of  the  teachers,  the  principals,  and  the 
boys  themselves  in  the  elementary  schools. 

(7)  The  allowance  for  evening  schools  was  decreased  $43,- 
000.  This  means  of  course  fewer  schools  this  year. 

(8)  Lastly  we  come  to  the  question  of  vacation  schools, 
recreation  centers,  playgrounds,  and  baths.  The  Board  of 
Education  asked  for  $441,752.  It  received  $175,000,  which 
was  $40,000  less  than  the  amount  actually  spent  last  year. 
The  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  having  charge  of 
these  activities  thought  it  wise  to  treble  its  work  and  had 
planned  with  these  additional  funds,  if  granted,  to  open  every 
playground  in  the  afternoon  and  the  shops  and  kitchens  every 
afternoon  and  every  Saturday  morning.  The  additional 
amount  asked  was  large,  but  the  benefit  to  be  gained  was  very 
great  in  keeping  tens  of  thousands  of  children  off  the  streets 
and  engaged  in  healthful  and  profitable  pursuits.  If  the  city 
is  too  poor  to  do  this,  then  the  failure  of  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  to  grant  the  funds  asked  was  without  discredit  to  them, 
but  on  no  other  supposition. 

It  has  been  shown  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Board  of  Esti¬ 
mate  to  reduce  the  budget  of  the  Board  of  Education  by  the 
sum  of  $4,411,365,  and  what  the  consequences  have  been  and 
are  to  be  in  work  not  done.  Does  the  discredit  lie  with  the 
body  of  trustees  of  the  public  good  who  saw  the  need  and 
asked  for  the  funds?  Or  with  the  body  which  refused  the 
funds?  Or  with  the  body — the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Re¬ 
search — which,  Mr.  Allen  insinuates,  made  the  representations 
that  led  to  the  refusal? 
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Mr.  Allen  further  attempts  to  discredit  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  by  charging: 

(1)  “That  year  after  year  the  Board  of  Education  in  its 
estimates  had  been  overstating  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  the  amount  needed  for  additional  teachers.” 

An  impartial  investigation  of  the  budgets  laid  before  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  would  show  that  this 
statement  is  untrue.  The  fact  that  all  the  money  asked  was 
not  granted  is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
fact  that  at  no  time  since  1902  has  the  Board  of  Education 
been  able,  because  of  lack  of  funds,  to  fill  vacancies  in  high 
schools,  elementary  schools,  and  kindergartens,  as  they  arise — 
that  the  vacancies  made  and  the  new  classes  organized  between 
December  and  September  of  each  years  are  filled  for  the  most 
part  by  substitutes  until  the  first  of  October  or  November — and 
the  further  fact  that  the  Board  has  in  some  thousands  of  cases 
been  unable  to  divide  classes  of  abnormally  large  register, 
while  each  year  the  appropriation  is  exhausted — are  proof  posi¬ 
tive  that  the  appropriations  have  been  insufficient  and  that  the 
demands  of  the  Board  of  Education  have  not  been  exorbitant. 

(2)  “That  funds  had  been  diverted  contrary  to  written 
and  verbal  pledges.”  In  making  this  charge  Mr.  Allen  does 
not  state  that  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  is  a 
corporate  body  of  trustees;  that  it  has  no  legal  or  moral  right 
to  bind  itself  as  to  the  disposition  of  its  general  fund,  nor  has 
any  other  body  the  right  to  make  such  a  demand  upon  it;  that 
its  one  duty  is  to  use  the  general  fund  intrusted  to  it  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  schools  of  New  York  City,  meeting  each 
need  as  it  arises  as  best  it  may  with  the  funds  at  its  command. 
If  therefore  in  its  judgment  it  seems  wise  to  transfer  $30,000 
to  the  fund  for  vacation  schools,  it  is  not  only  its  right  but  its 
duty  so  to  do.  It  and  it  alone  is  responsible  to  the  people  for 
the  conduct  of  the  schools. 

(3)  “That  of  $18,000  given  for  additional  attendance 
officers,  only  $600  was  used  for  that  purpose.”  This  was 
simply  an  exercise  of  the  Board’s  rightful  discretion, — it 
lacked  sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  teachers’  salaries.  It  was 
forced  to  take  $50,000  from  the  High  School  Bonus  Fund  and 
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the  Training  School'  Trust  Fund.  To  further  make  up  the 
deficiency  still  remaining,  it  availed  itself  of  the  $17,400,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  City  Superintendent  had  nominated  only  five  new 
truant  officers  late  in  the  year,  in  view  of  the  lack  of  funds  for 
salaries  of  teachers  already  employed. 

(4)  “  That  $7,000  given  to  increase  particular  clerical  sal¬ 
aries  had  been  distributed  among  a  larger  number  late  in  the 
year  so  as  to  effect  an  annual  salary  increase  of  $20,000.”  Mr. 
Allen  in  his  investigations  of  the  city  departments  must  have 
discovered  that  every  one  of  these  salary  increases,  after  being 
adopted  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education,  had  then  to 
be  approved  later  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the  Con¬ 
troller,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate  be¬ 
fore  the  increase  could  be  added  to  the  pay-roll,  and  that  any 
evasion  or  subterfuge  was  impossible. 

(5)  “  That  money  was  asked  for  the  rent  of  a  building  not 
used  since  1907.” 

The  amount  involved  was  $600  in  a  budget  of  $33,000,000, 
and  was  due  to  a  mistake  of  a  clerk  in  adding  to  the  list  of 
leases  in  Richmond  one  that  had  expired.  Is  that  a  good 
reason  for  diminishing  a  budget  by  five  and  one-half  millions? 

(6)  “  That  it  was  costing  from  three  to  five  times  as  much 
per  pupil  or  per  room  for  repairs  of  furniture  and  pianos,  as 
well  as  of  buildings,  in  the  Bronx  and  Queens  as  in  Brooklyn 
and  Manhattan.”  This  difference  in  cost  is  simply  an  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  importance  of  taking  the  right  basis  of  comparison 
between  schools  and  boroughs.  The  number  of  pupils  or  num¬ 
ber  of  rooms  is  not  the  proper  basis  for  repairs  but  the  relative 
condition  of  the  buildings  in  the  various  boroughs.  In  the 
Bronx,  but  more  notably  in  Queens,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  small  old  buildings  used  for  a  scattered  population.  The 
pianos  and  furniture  in  these  buildings  are  also  old.  This  con¬ 
dition  comes  down  from  the  days  prior  to  the  consolidation 
into  Greater  New  York  when  the  small  towns  and  villages  of 
Queens  County  did  not  provide  so  substantially  for  the  schools 
as  did  the  more  densely  populated  cities  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  Naturally  a  high  school  in  New  York  of  fire-proof 
construction  but  three  years  old  and  registering  2,200  pupils, 
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needs  a  far  less  expenditure  for  repairs  per  capita  than  four 
high  schools  in  Queens  housed  in  old  buildings  originally  used 
for  grammar  schools  and  which  combined  have  the  same 
registry  as  the  one  Manhattan  school.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Municipal  Research  had  been  longer  in  New  York 
and  familiar  with  the  condition  of  its  schools,  he  would  not 
make  the  mistake  of  indicting  the  Board  of  Education  because 
of  a  different  per  capita  cost  of  repairs  in  different  borouglis. 

So  much  may  be  said  in  answering  the  criticisms  of  the  New 
York  reports.  W'e  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Allen  realized  the 
impression  that  would  be  made  by  his  article  upon  the  readers 
of  the  Educational  Review.  It  is  not  thinkable  that  ]VIr.  Allen 
deliberately  misstated  facts.  The  explanation  probably  lies  in 
the  temperament  of  Mr.  Allen  and  the  exigencies  of  his  present 
position.  The  Bureau  of  ^Municipal  Research  has  acquired  on 
the  one  hand  an  over-developed  critical  faculty  of  a  rather 
destructive  kind,  on  the  other  it  is  the  prophet  of  salvation  thru 
fact  seeking,  fact  collecting,  and  fact  arranging.  It  is  inclined 
to  lay  the  emphasis  on  system  rather  than  men,  on  bookkeeping 
rather  than  personality,  and  therefore  Mr.  Allen  in  the  spirit 
of  his  institution  has  noted  slight  discrepancies,  has  enlarged 
upon  them,  has  expected  his  own  system  of  making  reports  to 
be  followed,  and  hence  has  given  us  this  most  pessimistic  ar¬ 
ticle  on  school  reports. 

It  is  not  thinkable  that  Mr.  Allen's  methods  will  ever  be 
substituted  for  straightforward  reports  in  New  York  or  any 
other  city.  Were  there  any  educational  system  whose  policy 
should  be  determined  by  substituting  mere  figures  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  experience,  by  forming  destructive  inductions  from 
isolated  facts,  and  by  accepting  half  truths,  more  mischievous 
than  lies,  for  whole  truths,  in  such  a  system  Mr.  William  H. 
Allen’s  system  of  reporting  would  be  highly  appropriate. 

John  L.  Tildsley 


De  Witt  Clinton  High  School 
New  York 


II 


THE  RENAISSANCE  OF  THE  THREE  R’S 

The  second  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  Principles  and 
Aims  by  the  National  Education  Association,  which  met  at 
Cleveland  in  1908,  has  aroused  discussion  not  only  among  pro¬ 
fessional  educators,  but  by  many  who  have  nothing  directly  to 
do  with  teaching.  It  reads  as  follows : 

“  \\"e  recommend  the  subordination  of  highly  diversfied  and 
overburdened  courses  of  study  in  the  grades  to  a  thoro  drill  in 
essential  subjects;  and  the  sacrifice  of  quantity  to  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  instruction.  The  complaints  of  business 
men  that  pupils  from  the  schools  are  inaccurate  in  results  and 
careless  of  details,  is  a  criticism  that  should  be  removed.  The 
principles  of  sound  and  accurate  training  are  as  fixt  as  natural 
laws  and  should  be  insistently  followed.  Ill-considered  experi¬ 
ments  and  indiscriminate  methodizing  should  be  abandoned, 
and  attention  devoted  to  the  persevering  and  continuous  drill 
necessary  for  accurate  and  efficient  training;  and  we  hold  that 
no  course  of  study  in  any  public  school  should  be  so  advanced 
or  so  rigid  as  to  prevent  instruction  to  any  student  who  may 
need  it,  in  the  essential  and  practical  parts  of  the  common  Eng¬ 
lish  branches.” 

The  large  concession  which  this  declaration  seems  to  make  to 
the  business-men  critics  of  the  public  schools  has  caused  wide¬ 
spread  comment.  It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the 
facts  justify  such  a  concession,  and  to  what  degree  the  system 
of  instruction  at  present  in  vogue  in  our  schools  ought  to  be 
altered  in  the  direction  indicated  in  the  declaration.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  implies  that  courses  of  study  in  the  elementary  school 
have  become  objectionably  overburdened;  that  drill  in  essential 
subjects  has  been  neglected;  that  the  pupils  are  not  reasonably 
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accurate  and  careful;  that  the  common  English  branches  are 
being  badly  taught,  while  time  is  wasted  on  non-essentials;  and 
that  this  state  of  affairs  is  generally  prevalent  in  at  least  a  large 
part  of  our  schools.  The  resolution  further  specifies  the  busi¬ 
ness  man’s  standard  as  the  one  which  our  grade  work  must 
satisfy;  it  is  his  criticism  that  must  be  removed. 

Here  we  face  the  real  contention, — that  between  education 
for  culture,  as  represented  in  the  “  overburdening  ”  studies, 
and  education  for  commercial  efficiency,  as  represented  in  the 
common  English  branches.  The  business  man  makes  no  de¬ 
mand  for  culture;  he  wants  a  mechanical  efficiency  in  handling 
figures  and  language.  Uniformity,  accuracy,  speed, — small 
things  done  just  so  and  on  time, — these  are  the  ideals  of  the 
business  man  for  the  pupil  whom  he  employs  from  the  schools. 

These  were  likewise  the  ideals  in  the  common  school  of  fifty 
years  ago.  In  the  good  days  when  the  Three  R’s  were  drilled 
in  with  the  aid  of  the  hickory  stick,  the  curriculum  held  no  cul¬ 
tural  content.  It  is  to  remedy  that  deficiency  that  most  of  the 
studies  have  been  added  which  are  now  accused  of  overburden¬ 
ing  the  curriculum.  The  old  classical  college  training  aimed 
to  produce  a  gentleman,  and  was  not  concerned  whether  he 
could  earn  his  bread.  In  proportion  as  colleges  have  tended  to 
abandon  the  old  classical  regime,  the  elementary  schools  have 
given  over  a  part  of  the  emphasis  on  the  practical,  in  favor  of 
considerations  of  culture.  The  elementary  course  of  study 
has  been  enriched  with  “  humanities,”  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  make  the  person  entirely  human,  to  awaken  the  soul,  to  make 
kinetic  the  ethical  potencies,  to  stir  appreciation  of  all  beauty, 
to  make  the  child  into  a  man,  a  social  member,  a  citizen.  So  is 
explained  the  presence  of  the  interlopers,  the  “  fads  and  frills.” 
Now  we  have  come  to  a  time  of  reaction  against  the  cultural 
aim  as  one  of  prime  importance  in  elementary  instruction,  and 
in  favor  of  the  reinstatement  of  practical  things  in  first  place; 
the  business  man’s  complaint  is  heeded  by  our  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association;  the  business  man’s  standard  is  set  up  as 
the  one  which  eighth  grade  pupils  must  reach;  the  Renais¬ 
sance  of  the  Three  R’s  is  upon  us. 

Underlying  most  of  the  current  criticism  of  the  present 
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teaching  of  the  common  branches  is  the  assumption  that  these 
branches  were,  in  a  past  golden  age  back  toward  which  this 
renaissance  harks,  better  taught  than  now.  The  good  old  days 
easily  assume  a  halo.  The  business  man  who  demands  that 
the  schools  now  shall  teach  what  he  thinks  the  log  school 
taught  him  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  neglects  the  fact  that  he 
has  acquired  most  of  his  Three  R  proficiency,  and  most  of  his 
carefulness  and  accuracy,  since  he  left  the  log  school;  thirty 
years  of  training  have  done  their  work.  The  mass  of  evidence 
sustains  the  contention  that  the  work  in  the  common  branches, 
study  for  study,  is  better  done  to-day  than  ever  before.  Our 
scientific  study  of  education  has  yielded  us  something  toward 
the  teaching  of  the  common  branches  no  less  than  toward  the 
teaching  of  the  newer  subjects.  Those  old  “  higher  ”  arith¬ 
metics,  which  are  still  the  mathematical  bibles  of  many  a  log- 
school  graduate,  are  absolutely  surpassed  by  our  modern  books. 
There  is  not  one  of  those  “  ill-considered  experiments  ”  which 
the  resolution  decries  but  has  left  a  residue  of  new  truth.  Any 
general  statement  that  the  common  branches  have  been 
crowded  to  the  wall  by  the  cultural  innovations  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  facts.  The  total  effect  of  the  additions,  the  country 
over,  has  been  mental  stimulation,  increased  interest,  longer 
remaining  in  school,  better  work  in  the  Three  R’s. 

Another  consideration  in  connection  with  the  current  criti¬ 
cisms  is  that  those  who  constitute  the  best  product  of  the 
schools  do  not  as  a  general  thing  enter  the  service  of  business 
men.  The  boy  who  doesn’t  get  along  in  school,  who  shows  no 
special  aptitude  or  ability,  who  it  seems  can’t  do  anything  else, 
quits  school  and  gets  a  job.  The  public  schools  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  being  judged  by  an  un¬ 
favorable  part  of  their  product;  and  this  the  more  since  they 
may  not  exercise  any  right  of  selection  among  those  who  knock 
at  their  doors,  and  comparatively  little  selection  in  the  matter 
of  those  whom  they  promote  from  grade  to  grade.  A  West 
Point  graduate  is  certain  to  be  a  man  of  a  known  high  standard 
of  efficiency,  a  certainty  which  is  possible  only  because  many  of 
those  who  wish  to  enter  are  rejected,  and  many  who  do  enter 
are  eliminated  before  graduation.  The  public  schools  do  not 
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and  should  not  operate  on  this  basis.  Their  prime  function  is 
to  educate  every  person.  Since  they  can  not  properly  reject 
any,  they  can  not  justly  be  required  to  vouch  for  all. 

So  much  by  way  of  excuse  and  defense.  But  excuse  and  de¬ 
fense,  while  they  may  answer  thoughtless  or  ignorant  criticism, 
will  not  carry  us  far. 

The  business  man,  tho  he  is  not  competent  to  criticise  the 
school  system,  unquestionably  knows  what  he  wants.  Where 
and  how  shall  we  satisfy  his  demands?  Shall  we  apply  his 
measuring  stick  to  the  product  of  the  elementary  school,  as  the 
resolution  advises?  What  legitimate  claims  have  the  cultural 
studies  in  the  grades?  These  are  truly  important  questions; 
but  the  resolution  does  not  contain  the  key  to  the  answers. 

My  thesis  is  that  the  business  man’s  demand  is  for  a  certain 
technical  or  vocational  skill, — in  simple  things  to  be  sure,  but 
yet  a  technical  skill;  that  the  grammar  school  pupil  is  too  im¬ 
mature  to  develop  such  skill;  that  the  grammar  school  period 
is  not  the  time  for  completing  technical  work  to  meet  business 
demands,  even  in  the  common  branches;  that  the  cultural  in¬ 
fluences  that  belong  to  the  child  at  this  age  because  he  is  ready 
to  assimilate  them,  should  not  be  cut  off  to  make  room  for  an 
excessive  amount  of  drill;  that  it  is  not  proper  to  distort  the 
course  of  study  because  many  pupils  must  drop  out  during  the 
elementary  school  period;  that  the  business  man’s  demands  can 
be  met  only  by  extending  into  the  secondary  school  instruction 
in  the  technique  of  the  common  branches;  that  the  secondary 
school  is  the  earliest  point  at  which  any  sort  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing  can  be  brought  to  a  finish. 

The  child  in  the  upper  grammar  grades  suffers  from  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  adolescent  limitation.  His  facuUies  are  disorganized. 
We  have  been  hearing  much  about  adolescence,  and  much  per¬ 
haps  that  is  foolish.  But  strip  it  of  all  faddishness,  and  much 
that  is  important  remains.  We  know  that  there  is  something 
the  matter  with  the  boy  of  fourteen;  that  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  well-balanced  little  man  whom  we  saw  at  twelve; 
that  the  structure  is  being  rebuilt,  and  tho  business  is  being 
carried  on  during  the  process  of  alteration,  the  scaffolding 
is  still  up,  dust  and  debris  are  scattered  about  and  the 
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routine  of  things  is  materially  interfered  with.  The  accu¬ 
racy  and  carefulness  which  the  business  man  wants  in  the 
pupil,  and  which  this  resolution  directs  us  to  drill  into  him, 
are  foreign  to  his  capacity  and  can  not  be  drilled  into 
him.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood  as  opposing  drill 
in  these  grades,  or  emphasis  on  careful  ways  of  doing  things, 
nor  as  standing  for  any  flabby  sentimentalism  over  the  cul¬ 
ture  subjects.  The  adolescent  should  not  be  coddled;  he 
should  be  made  to  work,  as  much  as  he  can,  and  as  carefully 
as  he  can.  Nevertheless  we  are  not  to  expect  anything  like 
complete  results  at  this  stage,  anything  that  will  satisfy  the 
business  man’s  standard. 

The  resolution  assures  us  that  “  the  principles  of  sound  and 
accurate  training  are  as  fixt  as  natural  law,  and  should  be  in¬ 
sistently  followed.”  The  implication  is  that  all  we  have  to  do 
is  to  get  over  the  foolishness  of  the  fads  and  frills,  put  our  boy 
thru  the  drill-mill,  and  there  we  are.  The  problem  is  not 
so  simple.  The  principles  of  sound  and  accurate  training  lack 
a  good  deal  of  being  as  fixt  as  natural  law;  it  is  possible  we 
may  yet  find  out  a  good  deal  about  the  principles  of  sound  and 
accurate  training.  And  if  those  principles  ivere  as  fixt  as 
natural  law,  the  peculiarities  of  adolescence  are  a  part  of 
natural  law,  and  as  such  may  not  be  overridden  with  impunity. 
I  know  that  business  men  will  not  have  much  patience  with  dis¬ 
sertations  on  the  phenomena  of  adolescence,  but  most  of  them 
recognize  that  they  can  not  get  steady  work  of  a  two-year-old 
colt.  The  upper  grammar  school  pupil  is  full  of  colt  clumsi¬ 
ness,  puppy  blunderings. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  early  adolescent  period  is  a  time  of 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  the  various  cultural  claims.  Music 
and  imaginative  literature,  history  and  the  deeds  of  mighty 
men,  demonstrate  their  potency  for  awakening  selfhood  at  this 
plastic  period,  for  stirring  into  life  the  esthetic  and  ethical 
being.  The  business  man’s  aim  for  our  pupil  is  a  narrow  one. 
He  is  not  caring  for  culture,  but  we  must  care  for  it.  It  is 
still  true  that  to  make  a  gentleman  we  must  teach  some  things 
that  have  no  other  value.  And  in  the  highest  and  best  sense  of 
that  word,  it  is  our  business  to  make  gentlemen.  There  is  a 
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story  in  history  of  some  soldiers  who  found  no  use  for  a 
cathedral  except  to  stable  their  horses  in.  The  drill  work 
should  not  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  room  where  holy  things 
should  be. 

What,  then,  is  the  right  criterion  for  the  grammar  school 
work?  The  common  branches  should  be  carefully  taught.  If 
they  cover  but  a  narrow  area,  they  penetrate  deep  into  common 
life.  Thoro  drill  is  good,  but  we  should  keep  in  mind  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  adolescent  pupils,  and  not  expect  too  much  result 
from  it.  It  will  not  produce  neat  little  bookkeepers.  Grade 
pupils  should  have  plenty  of  drill,  for  instance,  in  arm-move¬ 
ment  penmanship,  but  after  it  all  we  can  expect  of  them  only 
a  fair  and  somewhat  childish  hand,  not  as  yet  very  rapid  or 
well-controlled, — not  one  that  would  suit  the  business  man. 
In  a  word,  we  should  build  in  the  grades  the  best  foundation 
in  the  common  branches  that  we  can,  but  should  expect  to  put 
the  vocational  finish  on  the  work  in  the  secondary  school. 

So  far  as  meeting  the  business  man’s  demand  is  concerned, 
our  present  scheme  of  public  school  training  is  wrong  end  to. 
It  is  in  the  elementary  school  that  the  pupil  studies  the  things 
that  the  business  man  wants.  Then  he  either  goes  forth  an  im¬ 
mature  adolescent  trying  to  exhibit  an  impossible  precision  of 
mind;  or  he  spends  four  years  in  the  high, school  at  work 
which  has  no  direct  bearing  on  the  business  man’s  needs.  The 
present  scheme  fits  the  pupil  directly  for  nothing  except  college. 
This  lack  of  plan  bears  natural  fruit  in  the  aimlessness  of  many 
pupils,  who  drift  along  thru  school  under  the  influence  of  a 
sort  of  feeling  on  all  sides  that  schooling  is  a  pretty  good  thing, 
but  with  no  definite  idea  of  what  specific  thing  they  will  use 
their  training  for.  Compare  them  with  German  boys,  who  are 
dropt  into  this  groove  or  that  at  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and 
from  then  on  journey  toward  a  definite  destination.  The 
blunderbuss  method  will  no  longer  do;  we  must  take  aim. 
The  business  man’s  complaint  is  simply  one  evidence  of  this 
fact. 

We  are  entering  on  an  era  of  vocational  secondary  schools. 
Heretofore  we  have  assumed  that  a  self-governing  state  must 
in  self-preservation  raise  its  members  out  of  illiteracy;  on  this 
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assumption  our  free  public  schools  are  built.  We  are  coming 
now  to  recognize  that  the  same  reason  dictates  that  we  do  more 
than  overcome  mere  illiteracy,  that  we  must  educate  our  people 
to  be  self-supporting  economic  factors.  Compulsory  education 
will  be  extended  over  the  secondary  school  period,  and  among 
the  vocational  demands  that  will  be  supplied  will  be  that  of 
the  business  man.  It  is  beside  the  question  to  object  that  all 
this  will  be  difficult  and  expensive.  The  need  exists,  and  ways 
will  be  found  to  meet  it. 

To  recapitulate,  then:  the  teaching  of  the  Three  R’s  has  not 
deteriorated;  complaints  of  inefficient  teaching  in  the  common 
branches  are  due  rather  to  the  natural  limitations  of  adolescent 
pupils  than  to  bad  teaching;  we  can  not  expect  to  drill  accuracy 
and  carefulness  in  any  final  or  effective  way  into  grammar 
school  pupils;  in  these  grades  the  cultural  subjects  should  be 
held  of  equal  importance  with  the  common  branches;  training 
to  meet  the  business  man’s  demands,  as  well  as  all  other  voca¬ 
tional  demands,  must  be  carried  over  into  the  secondary  school; 
it  is  our  duty  not  to  compromise  on  any  superficial  remedy  that 
would  be  worse  than  the  malady. 

John  M.  Downen 

Golden,  Colo. 


ARE  WE  EDUCATING  THE  RISING  GENERATION?  ^ 


I  am  not  one  of  those  who  seek  a  Golden  Age  in  the  past, 
and  yet,  when  I  compare  the  college  education  which  I  received 
over  twenty  years  ago  with  that  which  I  am  assisting  to  give 
at  the  present  time,  I  find  that  in  at  least  one  respect  the  older 
conditions  were  better  than  the  present.  The  classes  in  which 
I  was  taught  did  not  average  more  than  twenty  students  to  a 
class.  The  classes  of  today  number  fifty,  a  hundred,  two  hun¬ 
dred,  even  three  hundred  students.  Is  it  possible  to  educate  a 
mob  of  several  hundred  students  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
we  can  educate  a  group  of  twenty  students?  I  believe  not. 
There  is  an  essential  difference  in  the  character  and  quality  of 
the  work  that  can  be  undertaken  with  small  and  with  large 
classes.  The  drift  of  enormous  numbers  of  students  to  our 
colleges  has  caused,  in  my  opinion,  a  deterioration  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  product  which  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students.  The  first  result  of  the  large  class  is  the 
more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  the  individual.  We  in¬ 
structors  must  possess  an  unusually  good  memory  if  we  are 
to  recall  the  names  and  recognize  the  faces  of  one-half  the 
students  whom  we  are  supposed  to  be  educating. 

The  development  of  the  human  mind  is  promoted  in  one 
of  three  ways : — the  gaining  of  information,  which  requires 
and  cultivates  a  memory;  the  awakening  of  appreciation  thru 
inspiration  and  imitation,  which  involves  the  arousal  of  emo¬ 
tion;  and  last,  but  certainly  not  the  least  important,  is  the 
training  of  the  individual  student  to  think,  which  recpires  the 
formation  of  habits  of  concentrated  and  sustained  attention. 
I  would  not  minimize  the  value  of  any  one  of  these  functions. 
I  think,  however,  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  gaining  of  infor- 

^  Read  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  in 
the  Middle  States  and  Maryland  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  November  28,  iqo8. 
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ination  for  its  own  sake  is  the  least  important  method  of  train¬ 
ing  the  mind.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  it  is  generally  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  do  this  portion 
of  their  work  best.  Important  as  is  the  training  of  the  mem¬ 
ory,  it  is  to  the  other  two  factors  that  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention.  A  college  education  as  an  inspirational  provocative 
of  emotion  comes  in  competition  with  the  theater,  the  art  gal¬ 
lery,  the  university  extension  lecture,  the  orator,  good  books, 
athletics,  and  many  other  social  and  intellectual  stimuli.  There 
is  need  in  every  institution  for  instructors  with  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  appreciation  of  art  and  nature,  and  a  broad  mental  hori¬ 
zon  covering  many  human  interests,  in  order  that  they  ittpy 
arouse  the  students  to  enthusiasm  and  appreciative  intuit. 
But  there  is  danger  of  dissipation  when  this  kind  of  work  oe- 
gins  to  occupy  the  larger  part  of  the  student’s  time.  It  unfits 
him  for  the  really  serious  interests  of  life.  It  fails  to  train  his 
mind  in  the  sense  that  it  does  not  discipline  his  thought,  that  it 
does  not  teach  him  to  think. 

It  is  thru  action  that  the  mind  finds  expression.  It  is  thru 
action  that  mind  and  body  are  trained  to  higher  endeavor. 
The  psychological  significance  of  motor  activity  has  led  to  an 
increasing  emphasis  upon  manual  work  and  gymnastics. 
Motor  activity  does  more  than  train  muscles;  it  cultivates 
habits  of  attention  and  emotional  control,  it  develops  moral 
character.  Thinking  is  a  form  of  action.  To  train  the  college 
student  to  think  is  not  an  easy  matter.  The  human  being, 
whether  child,  youth,  or  adult,  resists  and  fatigues  under  un¬ 
accustomed  exercise.  The  first  skate  or  the  first  ride  of  the 
season  always  provokes  a  muscular  fatigue  which  endures  for 
several  days.  This  appears  to  our  senses  as  a  fatigue  of  the 
muscles.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  cerebral  in  origin;  it  is 
brain-tire.  Thinking,  especially  along  unwonted  channels,  also 
excites  brain-tire.  Every  new  process  of  thinking  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  only  thru  the  overcoming  of  an  apparent  resistance  of 
the  brain.  We  see  this  even  in  work  of  simple  detail;  a 
difficult,  but  accustomed  task  we  run  off  with  ease;  something 
that  is  unusual,  if  it  be  merely  the  adding  of  a  column  of 
figures,  is  accomplished  only  with  internal  resistance  and  a 
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rapidly  ensuing  fatigue.  I  have  had  teachers  in  my  classes  in 
psychology  who  could  not  be  induced  to  write  down  on  paper  a 
single  statement  of  fact  concerning  the  very  children  about 
whom  they  gave  me  the  most  detailed  and  voluminous  reports, 
admirably  presented  in  oral  form.  Now,  it  is  really  no  more 
difficult  to  write  than  it  is  to  talk.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
what  is  habitual.  Thus,  the  student  can  think  easily  and  to 
good  purpose  about  getting  his  meals,  the  details  of  a  football 
game,  what  he  has  seen  at  the  theater,  and  the  feminine  society 
it  has  been  his  privilege  to  enjoy.  All  this  puts  no  strain  upon 
his  brain.  But  to  think  out  a  problem  in  mathematics,  to  read 
an  English  play  with  understanding  and  appreciation,  to  orient 
himself  in  and  work  his  way  out  of  some  economic  problem, 
these  are  brain  processes  which  every  implication  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  organism  seems  to  resist.  We  all  know  to  what  lengths 
the  student  will  go,  in  an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble,  to 
avoid  thinking.  It  is  important  to  stock  the  mind  with  ideas, 
but  it  is  of  immeasurably  greater  importance  to  teach  the  youth 
to  use  the  ideas  he  may  possess.  We  should  strive  to  extract 
mental  action  from  the  youthful  organism.  It  would  be  just 
as  silly  to  give  the  student  a  didactic  course  on  athletics  in  the 
hope  of  improving  his  muscles,  as  it  is  to  stuff  his  mind  with 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  in  the  hope  that  by  some 
alchemic  process  the  brain  will  assimilate  the  material  and 
transform  it  into  expressive  action. 

Now  it  is  my  contention  that  you  can  teach  students  to  think 
in  groups  of  twenty,  but  you  can  not  teach  a  class  of  fifty  to 
think,  and  it  is  hopeless  to  arouse  mobs  of  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  to  anything  more  than  the  retention  and  emotional  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  ideas  you  may  happen  to  present. 

A  critical  situation  has  thus  arisen  within  the  last  twenty 
years  thru  the  growth  of  our  classes.  We  instructors  are 
being  asked  to  perform  an  impossible  task.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made  at  a  solution.  To  some  extent,  the  laboratory 
has  saved  the  situation.  When  this  word  calls  up  to  our  mind 
laboratories  of  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  and  psychology,  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  laboratory  method  may  be  and  is  em¬ 
ployed  also  in  the  teaching  of  such  subjects  as  history  and 
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English.  Indeed,  it  always  existed  and  gave  chief  value  to  the 
classics  and  mathematics.  These  subjects  still  possess  a  great 
educational  value,  not  because  of  any  intrinsic  worth,  but  be¬ 
cause  generations  of  schoolmasters  have  developed  a  method 
bv  which  the  student  may  be  forced  to  think  and  work,  and 
under  our  elective  system  we  see  the  result.  Wherever  the 
student  is  free  to  choose  between  any  form  of  laboratory  work 
and  the  lecture  course,  he  will  inevitably  choose  the  lecture.  In 
my  experience,  and  I  have  tried  to  develop  both  forms  of  col¬ 
lege  work,  the  student  rejects  the  laboratory,  not  because  it  is 
more  difficult,  but  simply  and  solely  because  the  laboratory 
makes  him  work.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  labo¬ 
ratory,  as  I  have  just  said,  helps  in  a  measure  to  save  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

While  the  laboratory  thus  fosters  and  demands  work  on  the 
part  of  the  student  as  an  individual,  the  laboratory  also  suffers 
from  the  present  inrush  of  students.  No  sooner  does  an  in¬ 
structor  build  and  equip  a  laboratory  which  is  adequate  for  a 
certain  number  of  students,  than  he  is  compelled  to  admit 
double  the  number  provided  for.  The  aim  of  the  laboratory 
(and  this  in  itself  is  not  objectionable)  is  to  handle  as  many 
students  as  possible  with  a  minimum  expenditure  for  instruct¬ 
ors,  and  as  a  consequence  automatic  manuals  are  devised  to 
compel  the  student  to  work  for  himself.  But  no  manual,  no 
matter  how  automatically  it  may  perform  its  appointed  task, 
will  dispense  entirely  with  the  instructor,  and  laboratory  work, 
like  the  lecture,  deteriorates  in  quality  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students.  As  between  the  laboratory,  which  may 
and  does  teach  the  student  to  think,  and  the  lecture,  which  may 
and  does  arouse  the  student  to  appreciative  enthusiasm,  I  must 
ascribe  to  the  laboratory  the  higher  educational  value;  and  I 
believe  that  teaching  the  student  to  think,  whether  in  a  labora¬ 
tory  or  classroom,  is  more  difficult  than  to  put  ideas  before  him 
in  an  entertaining  and  inspiring  way.  It  is  therefore  safer  to 
intrust  to  young  instructors  our  larger  classes,  than  to  turn 
over  to  them,  as  we  do  at  the  present  day,  our  laboratory  and 
quiz  work,  leaving  for  the  professor  the  relatively  easy  task  of 
giving  popular  lectures.  If  the  instructor  has  in  mind  the 
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development  of  the  individual,  he  has  before  him  an  extremely 
difficult  task.  He  must  by  cross-examination,  called  a  quiz, 
first  discover  the  student’s  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral 
characteristics,  he  must  ascertain  his  interests  and  prejudices, 
and  on  the  basis  of  this  individualization  he  must  lead  him  on, 
to  higher  and  higher  planes  of  individual  endeavor.  Thinking 
is  only  worth  while  when  we  try  to  do  something  that  is  just 
a  little  beyond  our  present  powers.  If  it  is  within  the  sphere  of 
easy  endeavor,  or  if  it  be  too  much  above  us,  it  has  little  or  no 
educational  value.  Hence  the  necessity  for  an  inquiry  into 
the  individuality  of  the  student.  We  make  a  pretense  of  treat¬ 
ing  him  as  an  individual  thru  the  system  of  free  electives.  De¬ 
sirable  as  the  free  elective  system  is,  and  it  has  assisted  the 
laboratory  method  in  saving  the  situation,  we  must  not  beguile 
ourselves  with  the  vain  hope  that  either  the  laboratory  or  the 
free  elective  permits  of  real  individual  treatment.  It  permits 
of  smaller  groups,  but  the  groups  in  both  the  laboratory  and 
the  elective  course  may  be  and  are  so  large  that  the  student  has 
no  more  personal  identity  than  a  single  brick  in  the  faqade  of  a 
building. 

To  facilitate  the  training  of  the  student  to  think,  some  co¬ 
ordination  must  underlie  the  presentation  of  the  subjects  of  the 
curriculum.  The  college  student  today  is  much  like  the  boy 
in  school,  who,  when  reproved  in  his  history  lesson  for  not 
knowing  where  Rome  was,  replied,  with  a  great  deal  of  indig¬ 
nation,  that  he  had  had  geography  the  year  before,  clearly  inti¬ 
mating  that  he  should  not  be  expected  to  know  a  subject  from 
which  he  had  already  graduated.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  details  of  this  lack  of  co-ordination  in  the  curriculum. 
I  am  seeking  in  this  paper  only  to  point  out  certain  broad  tend¬ 
encies,  which  slowly  but  surely  work  out  their  inevitable  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  our  faculties  have  grown  so  large  that 
they  have  disintegrated.  The  executive  committee  or  college 
council  controls  the  educational  policy,  or  rather  lack  of  policy, 
of  the  college.  We  have  learned  that  “in  order  to  live  we 
must  let  live,”  and  within  his  own  province  the  head  of  each 
separate  department  in  our  institutions  is  supreme,  and  deter¬ 
mines  the  character  and  method  of  his  course  to  suit  himself. 
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Moreover,  in  the  colleges  connected  with  our  large  universities, 
most  of  our  instructors  are  chosen  because  of  their  ability  in 
research  and  not  primarily  because  of  their  ability  to  give  in¬ 
struction.  In  fact,  we  seldom  know  the  abilities  or  disabilities 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  art  of  teaching,  and  we  uproot,  rather 
than  cultivate,  any  natural  inquisitiveness  in  this  direction. 
We  know  and  honor  our  colleagues  as  the  authors  of  important 
monographs.  When  instructors  are  chosen  by  the  heads  of  de¬ 
partments  because  they  give  promise  of  carrying  out  the  lines 
of  research  fostered  by  the  department,  this  naturally  has  great 
iidvantages,  which  I  feel  we  ought  not  to  underestimate,  but 
so  far  as  the  college  is  concerned,  it  carries  with  it  the  great 
disadvantage  of  fastening  the  attention  of  the  instructor  upon 
the  subject  and  not  upon  the  student.  In  carrying  on  any  form 
of  mental  activity  with  success,  the  primary  psychological 
problem  is  the  distribution  and  concentration  of  attention,  and 
when  self-interest  and  our  highest  aims  and  ideals  fasten  the 
attention  upon  the  subject-matter,  the  pupil  will  inevitably 
suffer  from  neglect.  This  greater  emphasis  upon  subject-mat¬ 
ter  is  not  a  new  tendency.  In  fact,  for  many  years  discussions 
of  the  educational  problem  have  had  reference  to  the  training 
value  of  this  or  that  subject.  If  the  student  is  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  at  all,  he  is  always  given  an  abstractly  average  mind, 
whose  supposed  qualities  and  activities  are  borrowed  from  a 
traditional  and  useless  psychology,  or  assumed  as  a  matter  of 
course.  What  we  need  is  a  comparative  psychology,  based 
upon  a  study  of  many  different  individuals.  I  believe  that  any 
one  subject  may  have  as  great  an  educational  value  as  any  other 
subject;  it  depends  entirely  upon  the  way  it  is  taught,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  persons  taught.  The  abstract  value  of  a 
subject  should  be  secondary  to  its  satisfaction  of  the  momen¬ 
tary  needs  of  the  individual  student.  I  should  not  be  surprized 
if  many  students  got  more  of  an  education,  in  the  sense  of  a 
training  of  attention,  emotion,  and  will,  while  on  the  athletic 
field  than  from  any  professor  in  the  college  faculty. 

The  psychology  of  retardation,  as  this  problem  is  being 
presented  to  us  in  recent  times,  will  inevitably  shift  the  point  of 
view  from  which  we  judge  the  educational  value  of  college 
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work.  The  derivation  of  the  concept  of  retardation  we  owe, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  an  accident.  In  the  year  1797,  a  boy, 
apparently  about  twelve  years  of  age,  was  found  running  wiki 
in  the  forests  of  Aveyron,  in  Southern  France.  He  was  un¬ 
clothed  and  resisted  the  placing  of  clothing  upon  his  back.  He 
spoke  no  intelligible  language,  but  made  his  wants  known  thru 
inarticulate  cries;  he  sometimes  ran  upon  all-fours;  he  selected 
his  food  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  drank  by  immersing  his 
mouth  beneath  the  surface  of  the  water.  He  gave  but  few 
signs  of  intelligence.  No  one  ever  knew  his  origin,  or  where 
he  had  spent  the  time  between  his  birth  and  his  discovery. 
He  was  brought  to  Paris  and  exhibited  before  the  Academy  of 
Science,  where  he  awakened  the  greatest  interest.  Was  this 
the  natural  man,  uncontaminated  by  a  false  civilization?  If 
so,  the  study  of  his  natural  faculties  and  his  training  would  re¬ 
veal  what  the  normal  human  mind  was  like  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  developmental  process.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
boy  might  be  an  idiot,  deprived  of  the  essential  human  faculty 
of  reason.  If  so,  neglect  would  be  his  portion,  for  no  one  in 
that  day  regarded  the  idiot  as  trainable.  A  French  phy¬ 
sician,  believing  the  boy  to  be  merely  untrained  and  unde¬ 
veloped,  took  up  the  task  of  education.  After  four  or  five 
years  of  work,  the  boy  proved  to  be  an  idiot,  but  Itard,  in  the 
meantime,  had  proved  him  to  be  trainable.  In  1842,  Seguin, 
enlightened  by  this  experiment,  contended  for  the  first  time 
that  idiocy  was  an  arrest  or  retardation  of  development,  and 
laid  down  certain  principles  for  the  stimulation  of  the  retarded 
mental  and  physical  processes. 

Since  1896  I  have  been  devoting  some  attention  to  the  study 
of  children  who  are  not  properly  designated  feeble-minded,  but 
who  fail  to  make  normal  progress  in  the  school  because  of 
physical  or  mental  defects,  their  social  environment,  or  wrong 
educational  methods.  I  believe  that  we  are  now  able  to  give  a 
definition  of  retardation  which  is  both  illuminating  and  instruct¬ 
ive  for  the  treatment  of  the  normal  child.  Take  a  perfectly 
normal  child  of  six  years  of  age,  and  let  him  arrive  at  the  age 
of  ten  with  the  same  characteristics  that  he  had  at  six,  and  he 
will  manifest  retardation.  Let  him  arrive  at  the  age  of  twenty 
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with  characteristics  entirely  normal  for  a  child  of  six,  and  his 
retardation  will  not  only  be  all  the  more  severe,  but  will  be  the 
cause  of  a  permanent  arrest  of  development,  for  the  reason 
that  he  will  then  have  passed  the  formative  or  developmental 
period.  No  child  who  fails  to  acquire  a  language  before  he  is 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  likely  to  become  facile  in 
human  speech.  We  all  of  us  manifest  an  arrest  of  this  kind 
toward  foreign  languages  which  are  not  acquired  before  the 
age  of  ten. 

What  may  be  retardation  for  one,  may  not  be  retardation  for 
another.  Children  and  youths  of  any  given  age  vary  greatly 
in  physical  and  psychological  development.  The  physio¬ 
logical  and  psychological  age  does  not  correspond  with 
the  chronological  age.  Retardation  must  therefore  be 
determined  in  terms  of  individual  capacity  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Any  child  whose  brain  is  not  developed  up  to  the 
full  limit  of  its  capacity  for  his  age  is  suffering  from  retarda¬ 
tion,  and  a  youth  who  arrives  at  the  age  of  maturity  with 
liis  brain  below  the  level  of  development  which  it  might 
have  attained,  if  other  methods  had  been  applied,  will  carry 
thru  life  a  permanent  arrest  of  mental  and  moral  development. 
Consequently,  it  may  very  well  happen  that  the  child  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  school  may  be  more  re¬ 
tarded  than  the  child  who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  class.  In¬ 
deed,  I  believe  that  the  schools  give  less  education  to  those  who 
are  better  endowed  than  they  give  to  the  average  student  or 
dullard.  The  bright  ones  get  an  education,  but  they  learn  in 
the  schools  as  they  learn  on  the  streets.  “  I  do  not  know 
whether  my  boy  look  French  in  college  or  not,”  said  the  father 
in  answer  to  a  question,  “  but  he  was  exposed  to  it.” 

It  is  the  function  of  the  school  and  college  to  educate,  not 
merely  to  make  it  possible  for  the  child  or  youth  to  obtain  an 
education. 

While  this  concept  of  retardation  in  terms  of  individual  de¬ 
velopment  may  be  made  clear  enough,  it  can  not  be  made 
definite,  because  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  the  natural 
endowment  of  any  brain,  except  in  terms  of  what  it  produces 
in  thought  and  action.  I  have  sought  an  objective  standard. 
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therefore,  more  particularly  for  public  school  children,  in  terms 
of  age  and  grade.  An  elementary  education  presumably  ex¬ 
tends  over  a  period  of  eight  years.  The  child  enters  at  six  and 
finishes  at  fourteen,  but  how  many  children  fulfil  this  require¬ 
ment?  In  five  cities  studied  by  Dr.  Cornman,  comprising  5 
per  cent,  of  the  school  population  of  the  United  States,  61  per 
cent,  are  beyond  the  theoretic  age  limit,  13  1-2  per  cent,  are 
two  years  or  more  behind  the  grade  in  which  they  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  and  5  per  cent,  are  three  years  or  more  behind  this 
grade.  The  presentation  of  these  facts  to  the  educators  of  the 
country  will  undoubtedly  shift  the  center  of  educational  dis¬ 
cussion  from  the  curriculum  to  the  cause  and  remedial  treat¬ 
ment  of  retardation.  Already  in  New  York  City  the  Russell 
Sage  Foundation  has  undertaken  an  investigation  of  this 
problem.  The  State  Superintendent  of  New  York,  and  the 
national  Bureau  of  Education  are  sending  out  blanks  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  number  of  over-age  pupils  in  the  grades. 

What  is  true  of  the  public  elementary  schools  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  secondary  schools  and  colleges,  public  and  private. 
The  search  for  the  causes  of  retardation  leads  to  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  physical  and  mental  defects  and  of  social  conditions. 
We  are  apt  to  turn  aside  from  this  problem  with  pity,  but  with 
a  feeling  of  hopelessness  because  we  believe  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  a  necessary  sequela  of  poverty.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  exist  among  the  very  rich  to  as  great  an  extent  as  among 
the  poor.  If  I  had  to  choose  whether  the  childhood  of  a  boy 
of  unusual  brain  capacity  should  be  spent  among  the  very  rich, 
with  their  nurses,  governesses,  tutors,  fashionable  fitting 
schools,  and  colleges,  or  whether  he  should  be  born  and  live  in 
a  home  waging  a  continual  fight  against  poverty,  but  yet  able 
to  send  him  to  the  public  schools  and  college,  I  should  choose 
for  him  the  latter  fate  in  full  confidence  that  he  would  reach 
maturity  with  greater  force  of  character  and  a  brain  developed 
to  a  higher  level  of  intellectual  activity.  I  have  studied  and 
tried  to  help  individual  cases  of  retardation  among  the  children 
of  the  rich,  as  a  result  of  which  I  have  acquired  a  great  respect 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  methods  employed  to  enable  the  youth 
to  jump  the  barrier  of  an  entrance  examination  to  get  into 
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college  without  the  least  semblance  of  a  real  education,  and 
often  in  a  condition  of  approximate  illiteracy. 

While  I  believe  that  the  conditions  in  the  private  schools  are 
quite  analogous  to  those  in  the  public  schools,  I  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  devising  a  satisfactory  method  for  their  investiga¬ 
tion  on  a  large  scale,  nor  have  I  been  able  to  take  up  this 
problem  with  reference  to  the  college  student,  but  undoubtedly 
the  problem  is  there  and  awaits  a  solution.  No  single  investi¬ 
gator,  nor  any  group  of  psychologists,  can  solve  this  problem 
satisfactorily.  Every  instructor  who  comes  in  contact  with 
th.ese  students  must  contribute  his  quota  to  our  knowledge  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development  in  individual  cases.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  recently  required 
that  every  teacher  shall  examine  the  pupils  in  her  grade  at 
least  once  a  year  with  respect  to  their  sight  and  hearing.  The 
day  is  coming  when  the  grade  teacher  will  be  the  repository  of 
the  best  information  available  concerning  the  physical  and 
mental  characteristics  of  children.  From  the  home  we  may 
expect  but  little  assistance,  for  parents  are  too  ignorant,  and 
the  task  of  educating  them  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken.  But 
psychological  insight  will  find  its  way  into  the  schoolroom,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  day  we  shall  be  able  to  educate  the 
teacher  to  an  understanding  of  the  process  of  individual  devel¬ 
opment. 

We  who  are  college  instructors  should  remember  that  we  are 
first  of  all  professional  teachers  of  youth,  and  only  secondarily 
scholars  in  this  or  that  field  of  knowledge.  There  is  no 
teacher  in  any  college  who  should  not  be  able  to  study  the 
mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  his  students  and  to 
ascertain  the  incidence  and  the  effect  of  the  instruction  which 
he  imparts.  In  fact,  the  day  is  fast  coming  when  he  must  be 
something  of  a  psychologist  in  order  to  be  a  good  teacher,  and 
his  function  as  a  teacher  with  psychological  insight  will  take 
precedence  over  his  function  as  a  mathematician,  biologist,  or 
classicist. 

This  shifting  of  the  center  of  attention  in  college  work  will 
take  place  gradually.  I  would  not  if  I  could  propose  any 
scheme  of  reorganization  in  line  with  the  suggestions  that  I 
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have  been  throwing  out  in  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
There  is  one  modification,  however,  which  I  consider  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  which  I  risk  placing  before  you  for 
consideration.  After  an  experience  of  some  years  in  teaching 
psychology,  I  can  say  that  it  makes  very  little  difference  to  me 
whether  a  class  is  composed  of  sophomores,  juniors,  seniors, 
graduate  students,  or  teachers.  Taking  all  these  classes  as 
they  come,  they  do  about  the  same  grade  of  work.  You  can 
get  more  work  out  of  a  graduate  student  than  you  can  out  of 
a  college  student,  because  the  graduate  has  less  distraction  and 
a  more  serious  view  of  life.  But  so  far  as  readiness  of  appre¬ 
hension  is  concerned,  I  have  had  sophomores  who  were  far 
more  apt  than  some  of  my  graduate  students.  I  have  had  grade 
teachers  who  showed  themselves  to  have  a  grasp  of  the  subject 
superior  to  that  possest  by  the  average  graduate  or  college 
student.  In  other  words,  a  sophomore  may  be  as  mature  intel¬ 
lectually  as  a  senior  or  a  graduate.  So  far  as  preparation 
goes,  it  is  in  my  experience  of  negligible  value.  I  do  not  find 
that  those  of  my  students  who  have  had  physics  show  any 
better  grasp  of  the  facts  and  principles  of  physics,  as  these  are 
required  for  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of  psychology, 
than  do  those  students  who  have  had  little  or  no  physics. 

But  there  is  a  line  of  cleavage,  a  basis  of  classification,  which 
is  significant.  I  have  poor  students,  mediocre  students,  and 
good  students.  I  should  like  to  divide  my  classes  into  three 
groups  with  reference  to  their  mental  ability.  I  would  teach 
these  three  classes  by  entirely  different  methods.  I  could  give 
the  members  of  each  group  an  education  in  the  sense  in  which 
I  have  been  using  that  word  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion. 
At  present  the  average  student  gets  something  out  of  the  work, 
but  the  good  student  is  bored  and  not  sufficiently  exercised 
mentally,  while  the  poor  student  is  jacked  thru  the  examination 
or  pruned  away  with  the  mark  of  failure.  We  could  certainly 
make  a  beginning  by  distinguishing  between  the  honor  and  pass 
men.  We  give  at  Pennsylvania  the  marks  distinguished,  good, 
and  past,  for  work  that  has  covered  exactly  the  same  ground. 
In  my  opinion  the  distinguished  mark  has  little  or  no  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  is  and  must  be  too  easy  to  attain,  as  long  as  we  are 
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required  by  the  necessities  of  the  situation  to  pass  the  larger 
percentage  of  all  the  students  coming  to  us.  But  the  situation 
would  entirely  change  if  we  could  divide  the  class  into  honor 
and  pass  sections,  and  this  is  easily  possible  with  our  large 
classes.  A  pass  mark  in  the  one  section  would  give  the  student 
distinguished ;  in  the  other  a  mere  past,  or  perhaps  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  the  mark  good.  This  one  step  alone  would  enable 
us  to  take  a  more  serious  attitude  toward  the  education  of  our 
students  with  reference  to  their  individual  needs.  It  would 
stimulate  both  classes,  because  for  the  one  it  would  set  up  a 
high  standard  of  attainment,  which  would  be  worth  striving 
for,  while  for  the  other  it  w^ould  provide  a  standard  possible  of 
attainment.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  counteracting  the  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  of  large  classes  to  pull  down  the  average 
pass  qualification  of  the  class.  We  necessarily  gage  what  our 
students  can  do  by  what  they  actually  do.  Our  students  know 
this,  and  the  mediocre  and  poor  students  exert  pressure  upon 
the  bright  ones  to  prevent  their  working  as  hard  as  they  can, 
because  this  would  have  the  result  of  raising  the  standard  of 
class  attainment  beyond  the  point  which  the  poorer  ones  could 
reach. 

Whatever  I  may  have  said  by  way  of  criticism  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion  has  been  with  no  feeling  of  hopelessness  over 
the  present  situation.  We  are  educating  more  college  students 
in  a  better  way  than  we  ever  did  before.  It  is  precisely  be¬ 
cause  the  system  is  as  good  as  it  is  that  we  can  afford  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  causes  of  our  failures.  These  failures  are  doubt¬ 
less  more  numerous  than  in  our  student  days,  but  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  failures  to  the  whole  number  of  students  is  as  large 
today  as  it  was  then. 

Lightner  Witmer 

University  of  Pennsylvania 
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THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 

Whatever  our  school  system  is  at  present  doing  or  neglecting 
in  the  way  of  producing  good  citizens,  it  is  doubtless  true  that 
the  great  majority  of  those  who  now  exemplify  the  best  type 
of  citizenship  have  past  thru  the  public  school,  and  that 
many  of  them  have  had  no  other  schooling,  or  further  educa¬ 
tion,  except  that  of  experience.  Under  our  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  most  essential  civic  lesson  is  the  meaning  of  true 
democracy.  No  other  institution  so  effectively  inspires  the 
child  with  a  spirit  at  once  democratic  and  partriotic  as  does  the 
public  school.  However,  the  church  (using  the  term  in  a 
general  sense)  is  evidently  dissatisfied.  So  are  the  school¬ 
men,  in  a  somewhat  different  way — and  both  have  remedies 
to  propose.  We  should  thrust  aside  at  once,  as  unworthy  of 
discussion  here,  the  insinuation  that  the  church,  sensible  of  its 
diminishing  power,  is  endeavoring  to  take  advantage  of  the 
authority  of  the  schools  and  thru  them  indoctrinate  young 
minds  which  it  could  not  otherwise  reach.  The  church  should 
be  heard  fairly. 

One  of  the  most  general  proposals  is  that  some  arrangement 
be  made  whereby  church  and  school  can  work  together  in  re¬ 
ligious  and  moral  training.  While  this  at  first  seems  feasible 
enough,  we  are  forced  to  remember  that  the  public  school  is  a 
state  institution,  and  that,  consequently,  so  long  as  church  and 
state  remain  separate,  so  long  must  church  and  school  remain 
apart.  If  any  sort  of  intimate  alliance  is  contemplated,  it  is 
not  only  impossible  from  a  practical  standpoint,  but  it  is  un¬ 
desirable  as  well,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

( I )  The  church  seems  to  assume  that,  thru  revelation,  it  has 
a  final  settlement  of  truth, — religious  truth,  at  least.  It  does 
not  favor  experimentation  and  laboratory  methods  in  its  own 
province.  This  attitude  encourages  stagnation,  fossilization 
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on  a  certain  plane,  and  contentment  with  imperfection.  The 
child  has  a  right  to  progress,  to  be  better  than  his  fathers 
spiritually,  as  well  as  in  the  mastery  of  the  material  universe. 

(2)  The  church  is  unpedagogical  and  unsystematic  in  its 
teaching,  particularly  in  the  attempt  to  force  mature  ideas  and 
habits  of  conduct  upon  the  child.  Any  ordinary  Sunday 
school  will  furnish  abundant  evidence  of  this. 

(3)  The  church  bases  morality  upon  that  which,  from  a 
rationalistic  standpoint  (the  standpoint  of  the  school),  is  un¬ 
essential  in  a  moral  code.  The  unwisdom  of  this  appears 
when  the  unessential  comes  to  be  doubted,  as  is  frequently  the 
case. 

(4)  Many  of  the  churches  regard  man  as  by  nature  per¬ 
verse  and  evil.  Psychology  teaches  that  an  idea  persistently 
repeated  and  emphasized  in  this  way  exerts  a  subtle  influence 
by  the  power  of  suggestion  and  tends  to  work  itself  out  in  con¬ 
duct.  We  develop  according  to  our  prevailing  mental  attitude. 
The  poor-worm-and-miserable-sinner  doctrine  debases  the 
child  in  his  own  estimation,  and  would  do  more  to  develop 
poor  worms  and  miserable  sinners  than  almost  anything  else 
that  could  be  taught. 

(5)  The  churches  seem  to  underestimate  character,  devel¬ 
oped  for  its  own  sake,  and  deny  its  sufficiency  unless  it  is  prop¬ 
erly  indoctrinated. 

(6)  The  church,  apparently,  cultivates  the  spirit  of  other¬ 
worldliness,  preaching  the  doctrine  of  escape  from  present 
evils,  and  pointing  from  the  here  to  the  hereafter  for  its  justi¬ 
fication.  The  school  desires  more  that  humanistic  spirit  which 
thrills  at  the  rare  joy  of  living  here  and  now,  of  facing  evils 
and  facing  them  down,  of  living  in  one  world  at  a  time  and 
living  conqueringly.  We  are  not  merely  pilgrims  and 
strangers.  We  have  staked  our  claim  and  mean  to  defend  it. 

Advocates  of  the  alliance  plan  have  suggested  that  children 
be  assembled  to  receive  religious  instruction  from  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  representatives  during  school  hours  and  under  the  authority 
of  the  school.  But  where  some  such  plan  has  been  attempted, 
as  for  instance,  in  Germany,  it  has  proven  unsuccessful. 
American  teachers  who  visit  German  schools  are  advised  by 
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the  German  instructors  not  to  imitate  their  plan,  but  to  stick  to 
our  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  religion  (in  the  narrow  sense) 
and  moral  conduct  do  not  necessarily  hav^e  much  to  do  with 
each  other.  Many  religions  are  highly  immoral.  If  we 
taught  religion  seven  days  in  the  week  and  compelled  the  pupils 
to  pass  a  monthly  test  in  it,  we  could  not  feel  in  the  least  as¬ 
sured  that  we  had  advanced  one  whit  in  morality.  It  would 
more  likely  be  a  sign  of  frantic  retrogression. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  proposal  to  hold  religious  exercises  in  the 
schools,  even  if  no  formal  religious  teaching  is  done.  But  re¬ 
ligious  exercises  are  even  less  appropriate  than  political  exer¬ 
cises  would  be.  It  is  doubtful  if  either  of  the  chief  political 
parties  would  permit  members  of  the  other  to  inculcate  party 
patriotism  in  the  schools.  Yet  we  are  all  agreed  that  the  chil¬ 
dren  should  learn  to  appreciate  their  relation  to  their  country. 
The  child  should  feel  the  common  impulse  of  patriotism  first, 
and  choose  his  party  by  reflection  when  he  comes  to  maturity. 
Just  as  all  political  parties  are  seeking  the  same  thing,  namely, 
the  best  form  of  government,  so  all  religious  denominations 
are  seeking  the  same  thing,  namely,  right  relations  with  the 
universe,  which  some  of  them  call  “  God.’'  The  adult  concep¬ 
tion  of  God  is  beyond  the  child’s  comprehension,  but  he  should 
be  led  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  his  happiness  and  general  wel¬ 
fare  depend  very  largely  on  his  getting  into  right  relations  with 
that  which  is  outside  of  himself.  His  choice  of  a  particular 
religion,  like  the  choice  of  a  political  party,  a  wife,  or  a  voca¬ 
tion,  should  be  left  to  his  mature  deliberation.  The  school 
does  not  object  to  exercises  that  are  devotional  in  the  sense  of 
encouraging  devotion  to  duty,  to  humanity,  to  the  cause  of 
righteousness:  it  does  object  to  the  indoctrination  of  a  young 
child  with  a  particular  creed  or  catechism,  and  regards  as  posi¬ 
tively  vicious  any  effort  to  extort  from  him  vows  and  promises 
whose  seriousness  he  does  not  appreciate,  but  which  he  may 
later  be  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

What,  then,  does  the  school  offer,  to  encourage  this  general 
impulse  toward  the  higher  life  ?  What  generic  religion  has  it, 
so  to  speak?  Every  religion,  to  reach  the  whole  man,  must 
appeal  to  intellect,  emotion,  and  will.  Accordingly,  we  find  in 
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every  religion  at  least  three  elements :  ( i )  a  conception  of  the 

universe  and  its  operations;  (2)  appeals  to  religious  fervor  and 
devotion,  such  as  rituals  and  ceremonies,  impassioned  ad¬ 
dresses,  etc.,  and  (3)  a  moral  code  for  the  practical  regulation 
of  conduct.  The  religion  of  the  school  may  be  defined  as  a 
dynamic  appreciation  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
universe.  Non-sectarian  instruction,  in  developing  its  concept 
of  the  self  and  the  Super-self,  does  not  care  to  go  beyond  the 
facts  that  have  been  fairly  well  established  by  science.  These 
— perhaps  too  many  of  them — are  already  in  our  curriculums. 
Of  course,  nothing  concerning  the  fall  of  man,  his  natural 
depravity,  or  any  scheme  of  salvation,  can  appear.  In  place 
of  the  partisan  devotion  of  the  religious  zealot,  the  school 
aims  to  develop  some  appreciation  of  the  great  worth  and 
natural  dignity  of  man;  of  his  sympathetic  relation  with  all 
sentient  life,  particularly  his  fellow-men;  of  the  value,  in  his 
development,  of  universal  peace;  of  the  vast  possibilities  of 
future  progress;  of  the  necessity  of  shaping  our  lives  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  law;  of  the  fact  that  our  world  is  rational  and  good; 
of  the  importance  of  accepting  in  cheerful  faith — precisely  the 
same  kind  of  faith  we  exercise  in  our  fellow-men — the  good¬ 
ness  of  all  we  can  not  now  see  or  understand.  So  far  as  the 
practical  regulation  of  conduct  is  concerned,  the  school  offers 
what  the  church  has  never  even  seriously  attempted,  namely,  a 
social  laboratory  in  which  to  develop  a  moral  code  experimen¬ 
tally,  and  an  opportunity  to  put  into  practise,  under  helpful 
supervision,  every  item  of  knowledge  gained.  The  child  is  led 
to  knoiv  himself  and  his  world,  to  trust  them  both,  and  to  work 
the  will  of  both  harmoniously. 

‘‘But,”  the  church  may  ask,  “  what  about  the  more  special 
ecclesiastical  virtues,  such  as  reverence?” 

Reverence !  What  has  a  young  child  to  do  with  reverence  ? 
He  can  not  feel  it,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  a  late  growth, 
and  he  has  not  developed  the  nervous  machinery  to  feel  it  with. 
He  can  not  even  understand  us  when  we  speak  of  it.  Super¬ 
stitious  fear  he  knows,  and  consequently  the  taboo  is  always 
effective.  He  has  a  horror  of  the  “  boogerman,”  concerning 
whom  we  so  glibly  lie  to  him.  But  our  idea  of  God — if  it  is 
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really  of  any  account  from  an  adult  standpoint — he  simply 
can  not  grasp.  So  with  reverence  and  other  similar  spiritual 
qualities.  Here  is  illustrated  a  statement  previously  made, 
i,e,,  that  the  church  attempts  to  force  mature  ideas  and  modes 
of  action  upon  the  child.  It  seems  not  to  have  learned  the 
value  of  an  historical  approach  to  the  science  of  conduct. 
Baby  man  was  an  alchemist  before  he  was  a  chemist,  an 
astrologer  before  an  astronomer.  Baby  boy  represents  some¬ 
thing  like  the  barbarian  stage,  morally.  The  niceties  of  polite 
life  are  to  him  so  much  frippery  and  foolishness,  and  rightly 
so.  So-called  irreverence,  disobedience,  and  impudence  are 
but  the  first  crude  expressions  of  a  fiery,  straightforward, 
independent  nature — something  to  thank  God  for,  not  to  wail 
over.  We  should  have  no  haste  with  our  punishments :  nature 
and  society  are  the  best  reformers.  The  child  must  experi¬ 
ment  morally,  discover  a  few  ethical  affinities  and  spiritual 
atomic  weights.  He  will  know,  as  soon  as  we,  when  the 
equation  doesn’t  balance.  We  need  only  see  that  the  ex¬ 
plosions  are  not  too  serious  and  that  he  does  not  pour  the  acids 
too  recklessly. 

The  school,  being  supported  by  the  state,  is  more  bent  on 
finding  out  what  qualities  are  essential  to  good  citizenship,  or, 
to  use  the  broader  and  more  recent  term,  “  social  efficiency.” 
It  has  not  far  to  seek.  If  one  ivants  to  do  right,  has  intelli¬ 
gence  enough  to  see  the  right,  and  courage  enough  to  do  the 
right,  he  must  be  a  good  citizen.  The  essential  qualities,  then, 
are  good  will,  intelligence,  and  courage.  Under  this  very  gen¬ 
eral  classification  would  appear  the  “  virtues,”  loyalty,  self- 
control,  truthfulness,  sympathy,  honesty,  and  the  rest.  It  is 
needless,  however,  to  be  careful  and  troubled  about  so  many 
things.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  attach  the  child  by  personal 
afYection  to  a  few  good  heroes  whom  he  will  love  and  imitate 
up  to  and  thru  the  critical  period  of  puberty,  typified  by  the 
great  Adamic  fable  of  the  fall  of  man.  As  soon  as  reflection 
begins,  he  must  do  what  the  race  did,  discover  whatever  ideal 
there  is  potential  within  him,  and  be  as  loyal  to  it  as  he  can. 
That,  roughly  stated,  is  all. 

But  there  still  remains  a  serious  point  at  issue:  What  shall 
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be  the  basis  of  all  this?  Can  any  real  virtue  arise  from  a 
source  other  than  direct  personal  relationship  with  one’s 
Creator?  The  school  answers  in  the  affirmative.  It  neither 
forbids  nor  discourages  such  a  relationship,  but  it  places  the 
teaching  of  morals  upon  a  rationalistic  and  humanitarian  basis. 
There  seems  to  be  a  common  impression  that,  because  every 
religion  embraces  a  moral  code  of  some  sort,  morality  is  iiir 
separable  from  religion.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  a  man  who 
does  not  believe  in  God  and  a  hereafter  has  no  reason  for 
living  a  good  life.  The  absurdity  of  such  statements  is  not 
fully  apparent  until  we  have  outgrown  the  superstition  and 
fear  that  prompt  them.  Ethics  can  stand  on  its  own  feet, — 
that  is,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  astronomy,  chemistry,  or 
physics  can  do  so.  The  last  science  to  be  rescued  from  the 
bondage  of  religion  is  the  science  of  human  conduct.  It  is 
true  that  underneath  every  science  remains  that  which  we 
do  not  fully  know — call  it  “  God  ”  if  you  will.  Yet,  as  the 
astronomer  need  have,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  no  revelation  of 
God  in  order  to  foretell  eclipses,  so  it  requires  no  religionist  to 
discover  the  law  of  human  conduct. 

The  school  not  only  affirms  the  independence  of  ethics,  but 
is  also  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  grave  mistake,  to  say  the  least, 
to  teach  a  child  that  the  moral  code  is  an  outgrowth  of  any¬ 
thing  that  commonly  passes  under  the  name  of  “  religion.”  It 
is  this  very  error  that  has  made  mothers  afraid  to  send  their 
sons  to  college,  and  caused  them  to  regard  the  college  as  a 
destroyer  of  faith  and  a  corrupter  of  morals.  So  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Socrates,  the  same  folly  led  the  people  to  call 
the  most  moral  man  of  his  day  the  corrupter  of  youth.  The 
college  boy,  finding,  as  his  knowledge  and  insight  increase,  that 
the  family  minister  had  no  right  to  so  much  certainty  as  he 
assumed  with  regard  to  God’s  thoughts  and  acts  and  the 
general  psychology  of  the  divine,  suspects  his  former  teachers 
— or  rather,  preachers — and  “  loses  his  religion.”  With  the 
foundation  collapses  the  superstructure,  morality.  First  the 
catechism,  then  the  cataclysm.  Were  it  not  for  mothers  and 
sweethearts  at  home,  this  period  of  storm  and  stress  would 
present  a  much  more  pitiful  spectacle  than  it  does.  Why  not 
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tell  the  children  frankly,  as  soon  as  they  become  at  all  curious 
about  the  matter,  that  each  has  his  own  idea  of  God,  but  that 
any  given  conception  of  God  may  not  really  be  any  more  like 
him  than  our  idea  of  a  cat  is  like  a  cat,  mewing  and  clawing 
about  in  our  brain  cells? 

No  one  maintains,  however,  that  the  public  school  is  per¬ 
fect  in  either  the  scope  or  the  methods  of  its  training  in  morals. 
It  is  capable  of  improvement  in  several  directions,  (i)  As 
Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  once  said,  the  two  great  ends  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  good  health  and  a  good  heart.  The  school  should 
pay  first  heed  to  physical  examination,  physical  culture,  and 
the  laws  of  hygiene.  Much  juvenile  immorality  will  disappear 
as  soon  as  we  do  our  duty  in  this  direction.  (2)  The  school 
falls  short  of  its  duty  in  the  matter  of  encouraging  purity, 
especially  purity  in  matters  of  sex.  School  authorities  are 
aware  of  this,  and  they  know  the  remedy,  but  a  prudish  public 
drags  the  wheels.  We  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  our  shame  and 
blush  at  our  own  modesty.  The  church,  too,  halts  at  this 
point.  As  history  shows,  sexual  passion  and  religious  fervor 
are  closely  associated;  an  attempt  to  control  the  one  thru 
the  other  would  probably  be  less  successful  than  to  make  the 
teaching  more  purely  intellectual,  associating  it  with  the  physi¬ 
ology  and  hygiene  of  the  school  curriculum.  (3)  The  educa¬ 
tional  process  in  advancing  a  child  from  a  condition  of  external 
control  and  direction  to  self-control  and  self-direction,  is,  not 
yet  sufficiently  graded  or  systematized.  We  advance  the 
child’s  intellect  by  easy  steps,  while  spurring  on  the  will  to 
leaps,  bounds,  and  cataclysms  in  our  hurry  to  make  it  function 
like  our  own.  At  the  same  time,  the  emotions,  whose  current 
ought  to  flow  in  the  direction  of  the  proposed  “  good  heart,” 
are  too  often  left  out  of  account.  But  a  more  appreciative 
study  of  reading  and  literature,  together  with  the  introduction 
of  music  and  art  into  the  curriculum,  are  doing  much  to  arouse 
and  regulate  the  flow  of  feeling,  and  prevent  intellectual  dry- 
rot.  (4)  While  imparting  other  knowledge,  the  school  should 
enable  the  child  to  know  where  his  bread  and  butter  will  come 
from  as  soon  as  he  has  to  earn  it,  and  should  also  furnish  him 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  manual  skill  necessary  for  self- 
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support.  This  would  remove  much  crime.  The  filled  sack 
stands. 

(5)  Closely  related  to  the  above  is  the  idea  advanced  by 
Dr.  Dewey,  that  the  knowledge  of  morality  and  the  practise 
of  it  are  widely  separated  because,  in  the  ordinary  school,  there 
is  too  little  opportunity  for  the  practise  of  anything.  As  he 
states  at  the  close  of  his  Ethical  principles  underlying  educa¬ 
tion:  “  What  we  need  in  education  more  than  anything  else  is 
a  genuine,  not  merely  nominal  faith  in  the  existence  of  moral 
principles  which  are  capable  of  eflfective  application.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  children  are  concerned,  if  we 
keep  at  them  long  enough  we  can  teach  reading  and  writing  and 
figuring.  We  are  practically,  even  if  unconsciously,  skeptical 
as  to  the  possibility  of  anything  like  the  same  sort  of  assurance 
on  the  moral  side.  We  believe  in  moral  laws  and  rules,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  are  in  the  air.  They  are  something  set  off  by 
themselves.  They  are  so  very  ‘  moral  ’  that  there  is  no  work¬ 
ing  contact  between  them  and  the  average  affairs  of  everyday 
life.  What  we  need  is  to  have  these  moral  principles  brought 
down  to  the  ground  thru  their  statement  in  social  and  psycho¬ 
logical  terms.  We  need  to  see  that  moral  principles  are  not 
arbitrary,  that  they  are  not  merely  transcendental;  that  the 
term  ‘  moral  ’  does  not  designate  a  special  region  or  portion  of 
life.  We  need  to  translate  the  moral  into  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  and  working  forces  of  our  community  life,  and  into  the 
impulses  and  habits  which  make  up  the  doing  of  the  individual. 

“  All  the  rest  is  mint,  anise,  and  cummin.  The  one  thing 
needful  is  that  we  recognize  that  moral  principles  are  real  in 
the  same  sense  in  which  other  forces  are  real;  that  they  are 
inherent  in  community  life,  and  in  the  running  machinery  of 
the  individual.  If  we  can  secure  a  genuine  faith  in  this  fact, 
we  shall  have  secured  the  only  condition  which  is  finally  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  get  from  our  educational  system  all  the  effect¬ 
iveness  there  is  in  it.  The  teacher  who  operates  in  this  faith 
will  find  every  subject,  every  method  of  instruction,  every  in¬ 
cident  of  school  life  pregnant  with  ethical  life.” 

We  have  so  often  heard  it  stated  that  the  public  schools  are 
godless,  that  some  of  us  may  partially  accept  the  statement. 
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No  one,  however,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  accused  them 
of  being  immoral,  even  tho  they  are  godless.  It  is  true  we  do 
not  find  in  the  schools  an  anthropomorphic  monstrosity  labeled 
“  God,”  but  they  are  really  not  so  godless  as  the  ordinary 
church.  For  what  is  this  Universal  Spirit,  and  what  are  the 
signs  of  its  presence?  Is  there  but  one  path  to  its  dwelling 
place,  and  that  the  somber  one  of  theology?  No,  every  path 
leads  to  this  center.  We  find  it  by  following  our  bent,  using 
our  talents.  The  artist  finds  God  in  art,  the  scientist  in  natural 
law,  the  mathematician  in  order,  number,  and  quantity.  Re¬ 
call  the  story  of  Browning’s  musician,  who  built,  not  a  tower 
of  Babel  that  fell  to  earth,  but  a  palace  of  music  that  rose 
and  swelled  until  the  heavens  bent  down  and  fused  with  it. 

“  ‘  Here  is  the  finger  of  God  ’  he  cries, — ‘  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 
Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them  and,  lo,  they  are  ! 

Therefore,  to  whom  turn  I  but  to  thee,  the  ineffable  Name  ? 

Builder  and  maker,  thou,  of  houses  not  made  with  hands  ! 

Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear  and  doubt  is  hard  to  clear. 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe  ; 

But  God  has  a  few  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear  ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome;  ’tis  we  musicians  know.’  ” 

But  there  comes  a  voice  from  the  laboratory :  “  ’Tis  we 
chemists  that  know”;  and  from  the  field:  “’Tis  we  nature- 
levers  that  know”;  and  from  the  watch-tower:  “’Tis  we 
astronomers  that  know.”  Because  you  find  God  in  church 
or  cloister,  do  you  insist  that  every  one  else  must  find  him 
there  or  not  at  all  ?  As  well  might  Moses  have  said,  “  I  have 
seen  God  in  a  bush.  You  will  find  him  nowhere  else.  There¬ 
fore  let  us  all  take  to  the  wilderness.”  The  church  opens 
but  one  way  Godward,  while  the  school  opens  a  myriad. 
There  are  knaves  and  rapscallions  who  are  highly  intellectual, 
ir  is  true,  but  you  can  no  more  prevent  the  truly  educated 
man  from  being  religious,  in  the  broad  sense,  than  you  can 
prevent  him  from  tasting  the  food  he  swallows.  Whoever 
says  the  public  school  is  godless,  either  does  not  know  the 
public  school,  or  he  does  not  know  God. 

Daniel  Wolford  LaRue 

Augusta,  Me. 
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GEOGRAPHY  IN  THE  UNIVERSITIES  ABROAD 

That  geography,  as  such,  as  well  as  in  its  applied  forms,  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  in  this  country  as  a  valuable  discipline 
for  the  college  student  is  no  longer  seriously  questioned.  The 
extent  to  which  numerous  courses  of  this  order  are  working 
their  way  into  the  curriculums  of  a  considerable  number  of  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  is  convincing  evidence  on  this  point. 
Their  highly  cultural  and  practical  value  is  becoming  apparent 
to  the  educational  leaders  of  the  country,  and  plans  are  in 
progress,  it  is  said,  for  establishing  departments  of  geography 
is  some  of  the  leading  universities. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  writers  who  have  discust  this 
movement  often  have  deplored,  with  considerable  cause,  the 
status  of  geography  here  as  compared  with  abroad.  The  state¬ 
ments  made  regarding  the  place  which  it  has  occupied  in  the 
educational  systems  of  other  countries  usually  are  of  a  general 
character.  The  reader  whose  interest  has  been  aroused  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  cause  him  to  seek  for  the  data  upon  which  such 
statements  are  based  is  often  at  a  loss  to  discover  elsewhere, 
within  reasonable  accessibility,  anything  but  generalities.  It 
may  be  in  order,  therefore,  at  this  time  to  set  forth  the  leading 
facts.  From  these  it  will  appear  that  geography  in  the  uni-  * 
versities  of  the  United  States  to-day,  with  few  exceptions,  has 
made  less  advancement  than  had  been  made  in  many  of  the 
European  countries  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
facts  here  presented  were  gathered  largely  from  a  report  made 
to  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  London  in  1885  by  Mr. 

J.  Scott  Keltic,  and  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Sixth  Inter¬ 
national  Congress  of  Geography  held  at  London  in  1895,  by 
M.  E.  Levasseur  entitled  La  Geographic  dans  les  locales  et  a 
V  University 
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As  might  be  expected,  Germany  stood  first  in  the  excellence 
and  extent  of  geographical  instruction  among  the  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  of  learning.  Doubtless,  this  should  be  attributed  to  the 
influence  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt  and  of  Carl  Ritter 
who  worked  at  Berlin  in  the  field  of  geography  for  several 
years  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These  men 
may  rightly  be  called  the  founders  of  modern  scientific 
geography.  In  spite  of  the  influence  of  these  eminent  scholars, 
the  subject  was  slow  in  being  admitted  into  the  universities. 
Thruout  the  whole  of  Central  Europe  only  three  or  four  pro¬ 
fessors  gave  lectures  on  geography  before  1872.  During  the 
seventies,  however,  several  universities  established  chairs  for 
this  branch  of  study  in  different  countries  of  Europe.  Until 
1873,  the  only  one  in  Germany  was  in  the  University  of  Berlin. 
By  1885  there  were  thirteen,  and  their  holders  were  recognized 
as  having  equal  rank  with  professors  in  other  departments. 
At  some  institutions  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  was 
given  in  geography,  notably  at  Gottingen.  A  special  degree, 
Facultas  Docendi,  was  granted  to  those  who  were  qualifying 
especially  to  teach  the  subject.  At  the  present  day,  Germany 
has  at  least  seventeen  universities  in  each  of  which  one  or 
more  professors  of  geography  may  be  found.  Separate  de¬ 
partments  of  geography  are  not  common,  the  courses  being 
offered  largely  along  with  others  in  economics,  history,  and 
geology. 

In  Austria,  chairs  of  geography  had  been  established  by 
1885  in  its  universities  in  Vienna,  Czednowitz,  Gratz,  Inns¬ 
bruck,  Prague,  Budapest,  Klausenburg,  and  Krakau.  In¬ 
struction  was  confined  largely  to  European  countries  and  was 
not  up  to  the  standard  of  that  given  in  the  institutions  of  Ger¬ 
many.  At  the  present  day,  Austria  ranks  amongst  the  first 
countries  in  the  world  in  the  excellent  character  and  extent  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  this  branch  of  science. 

Turning  to  Italy  and  Switzerland,  it  was  found  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  giving  much  more  attention  to  geography 
than  were  the  universities.  However,  professors  of  geog¬ 
raphy,  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  other  sciences,  were 
found  by  1885  in  the  universities  or  colleges  at  Rome,  Naples, 
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Florence,  Genoa,  Bologna,  ^Milan,  Padua,  Palermo,  Pavia, 
Pisa,  Venice,  and  Turin. 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  Spain,  there  were  no  pro¬ 
fessorships  of  geography  in  any  of  the  universities  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Keltie’s  report.  However,  in  many  instances,  con¬ 
siderable  instruction  was  given  in  physical,  political,  and  com¬ 
mercial  geography  by  members  of  the  faculties  of  other  depart¬ 
ments.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  the  University  of  Ley¬ 
den,  there  was  a  professorship  of  the  Geography  and  Eth¬ 
nology  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  first  chair  of  Geog¬ 
raphy  established  in  Belgium  was  at  the  University  of  Brussels 
founded  in  the  early  nineties.  The  incumbent  was  M.  Elisee 
Reclus. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  study  of  geography  in 
France  may  be  ascribed  justly  to  the  efforts  of  Professors 
Levasseur  and  Himly.  Here,  as  a  rule,  the  faculty  of  letters 
includes  the  chairs  of  geography.  By  1895,  professorships  had 
been  established  at  Bordeaux,  Lille,  Lyons,  Nancy,  and  Paris. 
Courses  in  geography  were  given  also  at  Caen,  Aix,  Grenoble, 
Montpellier,  Toulouse,  Besan^on,  Clermont,  Tulle  and  at  the 
College  de  France  in  Paris.  The  first  chair  in  geography  was 
established  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris  as  early  as  1809, 
and  for  many  years  it  was  the  only  one  in  existence  in  France. 
It  was  supplemented,  in  1892,  by  a  professorship  of  colonial 
geography.  These  in  conjunction  carried  on  advanced  work 
in  a  “  seminary  ”  where  direction  was  given  to  the  work  of 
students  looking  towards  a  career  in  geography. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  conditions  existent  in  most 
of  the  continental  countries  of  Europe,  it  appears  that  in  1885 
there  was  not  a  single  professor  of  geography  in  a  university  or 
college  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  Oxford,  there  was  a  lec¬ 
turer  attached  to  the  school  of  modern  history,  but  his  position 
was  regarded  as  subordinate.  At  Cambridge,  the  movement 
for  adding  geography  to  the  curriculum  was  looked  upon  with 
considerable  favor  by  the  faculty.  The  failure  to  provide  in¬ 
structors  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  lack  of  sufficient  funds. 
The  situation  as  described  above  for  1885  remained  practically 
the  same  during  the  next  ten  years.  The  British  geographical 
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societies,  however,  were  making  strenuous  efforts  to  put  the 
subject  upon  a  better  basis;  and  at  the  Sixth  International 
Geographical  Congress  held  at  London  in  1895  the  following 
resolution  was  past : — 

“  The  attention  of  this  International  Congress  having  been 
drawn  by  the  British  members  to  the  educational  efforts  being 
made  by  the  British  Geographical  Societies,  the  Congress 
desires  to  express  its  hearty  sympathy  with  such  efforts,  and*  to 
place  on  record  its  opinion  that  in  every  country  provision 
should  be  made  for  higher  education  in  geography,  either  in 
the  universities  or  otherwise.” 

During  recent  years  the  subject  has  been  gaining  ground 
rapidly  among  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  Oxford,  there  is  an  efficient  staff  of  lecturers 
and  the  standard  adopted  is  “  as  high  as  at  any  university  in 
Germany.”  At  Cambridge,  geography  is  among  the  subjects 
for  examination  for  the  B.A.  degree.  In  the  University  of 
London  the  subject  is  compulsory  for  a  degree  in  economics. 
Chairs  or  lectureships  have  been  established  at  Victoria  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Manchester,  and  at  the  Universities  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  and  Edinburgh.  Mr.  G.  G.  Chisholm  has  been 
appointed  lecturer  in  geography  at  the  latter,  where  courses 
embracing  seventy-five  lectures  are  offered  during  the  present 
year.  In  all,  thirteen  English  colleges  and  universities  now 
offer  courses  in  geography,  altho  it  is  fair  to  say  that,  as  a 
whole,  the  standard  is  somewhat  lower  than  in  Germany. 

It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  present  writer  to  underestimate  the 
excellent  work  that  is  being  done  in  geography  at  certain  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  in  the  United  States  today.  But,  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  situation  are  forced  to  admit  that 
we  are  behind  most  of  the  European  countries  in  handling  this 
subject.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  professorship  of  geography 
alone  in  any  of  the  larger  universities  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time,  altho,  as  has  been  shown,  they  were  common 
in  Europe  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Yet  signs  of  prog¬ 
ress  are  evident.  A  considerable  number  of  professors,  assist¬ 
ant-professors,  and  instructors  are  now  giving  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  their  time  to  developing  the  subject,  and  in  some  of 
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Note  by  the  Translator  :  The  article  here  translated  is  probably 
among  the  last  from  the  late  Professor  Paulsen’s  pen.  It  deals  with  a 
contemporary  problem  with  which  he  was  peculiarly  familiar,  and  it  has 
thus  a  timely  interest  as  an  expression  of  his  mature  thought  upon  a 
present  and  highly  practical  issue  in  the  field  of  his  own  labors.  The  prob¬ 
lem  itself  is  worthy  of  careful  attention.  Like  most  problems  of  first  rate 
domestic  or  national  importance  in  a  given  field,  it  has  a  certain  signifi. 
cance  in  the  same  field  everywhere  ;  and  this  Professor  Paulsen  has  not 
failed  to  exhibit.  Recognising  the  larger  import  of  the  question  in  hand, 
President  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  desired  to  see  the  article  trans¬ 
lated  in  an  American  review. 

If  the  reader  will  bear  in  mind  certain  facts  concerning  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  German  universities,  the  exact  bearing  of  Professor  Paulsen’s 
discussion  will  be  more  clearly  seen,  (i)  German  universities  are 
government  institutions.  The  state  regulates  the  salaries  and  the  legal 
status  of  university  teachers,  and  prescribes  a  university  course  as  a 
necessary  condition  for  appointments  in  the  Church,  for  admission  to  the 
bar,  for  the  practise  of  medicine,  and  for  employment  in  all  higher  edu¬ 
cational  and  administrative  capacities.  State  regulation  is  thus 
important  both  to  teacher  and  to  student.  Yet  German  freedom  of 
opinion  in  teaching  and  freedom  of  choice  in  learning  are  well  known, 
and  both  Lehr  freiheiLoxi^  Lent  freiheit  are  jealously  guarded.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Paulsen’s  view  in  the  present  discussion  is  based  in  large  part  on 
a  desire  to  preserve  both  sorts  of  freedom,  which  he  here  defends,  not  of 
course  against  direct  and  intentional  encroachment  on  the  part  of  the 
state,  but  against  indirect  attack  thru  changes  urged  upon  the  state  for  a 
purpose  in  itself  apparently  worthy.  (2)  Within  the  universities  the 
faculties  hold  the  powers  of  government.  They  elect  the  administrative 
officers  of  the  university,  including  the  Rector  or  acting  head  of  the 
institution;  they  nominate  candidates  for  vacant  professorial  chairs; 
regulate  instruction  ;  grant  degrees  ;  and  admit  to  the  academic  service 
the  unsalaried  "docents.”  The  faculties  are  commonly  four  (Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy),  but  in  some  cases  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy 
has  been  divided.  All  the  "liberal  study”  of  the  American  college  is 
carried  on  under  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  or  its  divisions.  (3)  The  Facul- 

*  An  article  by  Dr.  phil.  et  theol.  Friedrich  Paulsen,  ordentl.  Professor 
der  Philosophie  und  Padagogik,  Berlin,  in  the  Deutsche  Literatur 
Zeitung,  13  June,  1908.  Translated  by  Henry  W.  Holmes,  Instructor  in 
Education,  Harvard  University. 
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ties  are  composed  of  the  regular  professors  :  outside  the  Faculties  stand 
the  professors-extraordinary  and  the  unsalaried  teaching  doctors  called 
docents  {Dozenten  or  Privatdozenten).  The  professors-extraordinary 
are  often  salaried,  but  if  salaried,  they  get  commonly  a  smaller  amount 
than  do  the  regular  professors.  All  three  classes  of  teachers  receive 
fixt  fees  from  the  students  who  take  their  courses  ;  and  for  the  student 
a  course  under  a  docent  or  a  professor-extraordinary  has  as  much 
academic  weight  as  one  under  a  regular  professor.  The  docents,  and  to 
some  extent  the  professors-extraordinaty,  form  a  body  of  scholars  at  once 
independent  and  under  strong  incentives  to  productive  work.  Professor 
Paulsen  argues  that  a  wholesale  attempt  to  give  to  the  docents  and  the 
professors-extraordinary  the  privileges  of  Faculty  membership,  with 
increase  of  salary,  will  in  large  measure  destroy  their  independence,  and 
thus  detract  in  general  from  the  force  and  freedom  of  university  teaching. 

Some  of  the  tendencies  which  Professor  Paulsen  notes  may  be  trans¬ 
lated  easily  enough — mutatis  mutandis — into  terms  of  American  univer¬ 
sity  conditions.  The  growing  importance  of  university  training  for 
professional  life  ;  the  increased  respect  for  the  academic  calling ;  the 
swelling  ranks  of  the  Ph.D’s;  the  “inbreeding”  which  departmental 
organization  and  highly  specialized  research  have  fostered, — all  these  tend¬ 
encies  are  more  or  less  noticeable  in  our  own  larger  institutions.  On  the 
other  hand,  of  course,  the  American  university  calls  freely  to  its  teaching 
ranks  the  expert  and  the  man  of  genius,  Ph.D,  or  not,  from  the  outer 
world  of  practical  endeavor.  One  may  hope  that  these  tendencies  will 
continue  to  maintain  a  due  balance.  University  teaching  may  call,  in 
general,  for  full  and  severe  training,  and  yet  never  become  the  profession 
of  a  caste. 

Professor  Paulsen’s  book  on  German  Universities  gives  in  full  the 
ground  on  which  he  based  the  views  exprest  in  this  article. 

During  the  last  decade  there  has  come  about  within  our  uni¬ 
versities  a  change  which  may  be  formulated  thus:  that  part 
of  the  teaching  which  stands  outside  the  faculties, — which 
is,  if  you  will,  unofficial, — has  gained  rapidly  on  the  regular 
body  of  professors  {Ordinaricny  both  in  numbers  and  in 
academic  importance.  Fifteen  years  ago,  perhaps,  the  teach¬ 
ing  activity  of  the  regular  professors  could  still  be  called  suffi¬ 
cient  to  cover  the  whole  range  of  university  instruction,  with 
all  its  exercises:  today,  if  it  were  not  for  the  participation  of 
the  honorary  professors  (Honorar  professoren),  professors- 
extraordinary  (Extraordiuarien),  and  unsalaried  lecturers 
{Privatdozenten) ,  the  curriculum  would  present  many  gaps 
and  many  shortcomings.  This  is  true  particularly  of  two  facul- 

2  A  regular  professor  is  called  an  Ordinarius  ;  German  plural,  Ordi- 
narien.  A  regular  professorship  is  an  Ordinariat.  The  terms  for  the 
professor-extraordinary  are  formed  in  the  same  way. 
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ties,  the  medical  and  the  philosophical.  Franz  Eulenberg  has 
called  attention  to  this  matter  in  an  emphatic  speech  delivered 
originally  before  the  Salzburg  University  convocation  (1907) 
and  now  published  with  the  supporting  statistics.^ 

I  give  here  a  few  figures:  according  to  Conrad  (in  Lexis, 
German  universities,  p.  146  f.),  the  number  of  teachers  in  the 
three  classes  stood,  at  the  dates  given,  as  follows : 


I 


According  to  Eulenburg’s  results,  there  were  in  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  German  Empire,  on  July  i,  1907,  the  following: 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  unofficial  teaching  body  is  obvious, 
particularly  in  the  last  two  faculties;  and  even  in  the  first  two 

*  Franz  Eulenburg  (Professor-Extraordinary  of  Political  Economy  and 
Statistics  at  the  University  of  Leipzig),  T/ie  Academic  After-Growth. 
Berlin  and  Leipzig,  B.  G.  Teubner,  1908.  x-|-i56p.  8®.  M2,  So. 
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it  is  apparent.  In  these  the  total  number  of  Extraordinarien 
and  Privatdozenten  is  now  about  two-thirds  the  number  of 
Ordinarien;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  it  is  more  than  three 
times  their  number;  in  the  scientific  division  of  the  faculty  of 
philosophy  it  is  almost  twice  their  number;  and  in  the  historical 
division  it  also  shows  a  goodly  preponderance.  On  this  point 
it  is  to  be  noted,  besides,  that  the  number  of  Extraordinarien 
in  the  non-Prussian  universities  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  in  the  Prussian  (429  as  against  359) ;  whereas  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Privatdozenten  is  decidedly  smaller  (354  as  against 
606).  This  is  consistent  with  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  a  rule,  invests  with  a  professorship  and  a 
salary  only  one  who  has  served  as  professor-extraordinary, 
whereas  in  the  other  universities  promotion  takes  place  to  a 
considerable  extent  without  that  preliminary. 

As  to  the  causes  of  this  increase,  the  first  to  operate  is  no 
doubt  the  growing  demand  of  the  academic  curriculum,  which 
the  existent  regular  professorships,  and  the  holders  thereof, 
can  no  longer  completely  satisfy.  The  progressive  specializa¬ 
tion  of  scientific  work,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  investi¬ 
gation  in  medicine  and  natural  science,  leads  continually  to  the 
founding  of  new  chairs,  both  within  the  faculties  and  without, 
— without,  in  case  the  importance  of  the  new  subject  does  not 
seem  as  yet  to  warrant  coordination  with  subjects  already  es¬ 
tablished.  There  is  ground  for  some  mistrust  in  the  prospect 
of  limitless  extension  of  the  Ordinariate,  especially  if  one  takes 
into  consideration  the  students,  whom  any  new  Ordinariat 
would  affect  at  once  thru  its  claims  in  the  matter  of  examina¬ 
tion.  Then  too  the  development  of  original  research  demands 
in  steadily  increasing  measure  the  participation  of  younger 
teachers,  who,  as  assistants,  surround  the  Ordinarins  like  a 
staff  of  servants.  It  is  not  surprizing  that  there  should  exist 
on  both  sides  a  desire  to  get  these  helpers  into  the  larger  teach¬ 
ing  body  of  the  university,  as  Privatdoaenten:  the  Ordinarins 
wants  to  create  a  “  school,”  and  the  assistant  wants  to  be¬ 
come  a  professor.  A  somewhat  similar  situation  has  gradu¬ 
ally  developed,  also,  in  the  field  of  “  historical  ”  science.  The 
new  regulations  concerning  qualification  for  professional  life 
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have  necessitated  thoro  organization  of  Scnimarien  *  Pro- 
scminaricn,  Institute,  and  Vorkiirsc;  the  modern  languages 
press  their  demand  for  culture  thru  actual  use  of  the  living 
word; — and  all  this  has  eventuated,  in  this  field  as  in  the  others, 
in  added  teaching  forces,  with  undeniable  claims.  In  the  two 
superior  faculties  likewise  (particularly  in  the  faculty  of  law), 
the  development  of  practical  courses  and  exercises  gives  rise 
to  exigencies  of  much  the  same  sort,  and  here  too  a  stafY  of 
assistants  is  more  and  more  necessary.  Furthermore,  one  must 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  number  of  students  has 
risen  far  beyond  the  number  of  regular  professors.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Eulenburg  the  number  of  students  has  increased  since 
1880  from  21,000  to  46,000  (about  119  per  cent.);  the  num¬ 
ber  of  regular  professors  from  942  to  1,247  (only  about  31 
per  cent.).  The  Privatdozent's  chances  of  finding  an  audience 
have  increased,  of  course,  to  a  corresponding  degree.  In 
addition  there  is  the  constantly  increasing  request  for  lectures 
addressed  to  a  wider  public.  The  new  universities,  also,  provide 
new  appointments.  Finally,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  generation  the  state  has  paid  out  no  inconsiderable 
amounts  for  the  support  of  penniless  but  liopeful  young 
scholars  that  have  either  entered  the  academic  career  or  de¬ 
termined  to  enter  it.  In  1875  foundations  were  started 
simultaneously  in  Austria  and  in  Prussia  (40,000  gulden  in  the 
one  case,  54,000  marks — since  increased  to  60,000 — in  tlie 
other),  for  stipends  to  be  paid  to  Privatdozenten.  In  Prussia 
there  is  in  addition  the  fund  composed  of  fees  that  have  re¬ 
verted  to  the  state,®  from  which  the  unsalaried  Dozent  also 

*  The  Seminarien  are  courses  designed  to  supply  an  opportunity  for 
practical,  independent  work  under  the  direction  of  a  professor.  They 
are  meant  for  advanced  students  who  wish  to  undertake  investigations 
or  productive  studies  in  a  special  field.  The  Proseminart'en  prepare  the 
students  for  work  in  Seminarien,  by  general  but  still  practical  exercises. 
An  Institut  is  the  organized  body  of  practical  exercises  in  medical  or 
scientific  studies  :  the  name  is  also  used  to  designate  a  separate  building 
in  which  these  exercises  are  given  and  which  may  contain  numerous 
laboratories  and  work-rooms.  The  seminaries  and  institutes  cover  the 
“  laboratory  ”  side  of  university  instruction.  The  Vorkurse  are  courses 
intended  to  remove  deficiences  in  the  previous  preparation  of  students  : 
e.  g.,  a  college  course  in  elementary  Greek  for  theological  candidates 
whose  training  has  not  included  Greek. 

®  In  Prussia,  by  the  law  of  1897,  one  half  of  all  fees  in  excess  of  3,000 
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receives  remuneration.  All  these  things  make  the  choice  of 
the  university  career  an  easy  one.  And  acting  to  the  same 
purpose,  altho  from  another  direction,  are  the  forces  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  and  the  growing  respect 
for  the  academic  calling. 

The  most  immediate  result  of  these  circumstances  is  this : 
the  “  academic  recruit  ”  has  a  poorer  prospect  for  promotion  to 
an  Ordinariat.  The  period  when  the  Privatdozcnt  is  expect¬ 
ing  a  call,  and  indeed  the  actual  duration  of  his  whole  docent- 
ship,  will  be  longer,  and  so  will  the  period  of  the  Extraordi- 
nariat;  and  the  number  of  those  who  never  reach  the  Ordinariat 
any  way  will  be  greater.  This  is  true  particularly  of  the 
faculties  in  which  the  number  of  Privatdozcnten  has  grown 
out  of  proportion  to  the  Ordinariate, — namely,  the  medical 
and  the  scientific.  Eulenburg  has  given  the  figures  to  show  that 
the  Ordinarien  now  in  office  began  service  younger  and  were 
promoted  after  a  shorter  apprenticeship  as  Privatdoccnten 
than  the  present  Extraordinaricn.  As  to  that  matter,  to  be 
sure,  one  can  not  leave  out  of  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
seventies  and  eighties  of  the  last  century  supplied  unusually 
favorable  conditions :  after  a  rather  long  stagnation  came  rapid 
increase  in  chairs  and  a  “  heathenish  lot  of  money.” 

There  is  a  second  result  which  can  not  be  overlookt.  The 
position  of  Privatdozent  is  gradually  losing,  at  least  in  a  good 
many  fields,  its  old  freedom.  The  necessary  preliminary  to 
habilitation  ®  will  more  and  more  become  attachment  to  a 
school  and  to  the  staff  of  an  Ordinarius.  The  stipend  for  the 
Privatdozent  already  works  in  that  direction :  nomination  for 
it  will  ordinarily  lie  in  the  hands  of  the  professor  of  a  certain 
subject;  and  furthermore,  if  one  has  recommended  a  man  for 
the  stipend — which  can  be  granted  for  only  four  years,  with  a 
highest  possible  total,  therefore,  of  6,000  marks — one  is  not 
going  to  let  him  drop  then,  but  will  try  to  get  him  a  salaried 

marks,  (4,500  in  Berlin)  received  by  salaried  professors  (regular  or 
extraordinary),  reverts  to  the  state. 

•  Habilitation  is  the  process  of  acquiring  the  venta  legendi  or  right  to 
teach,  which  is  granted  by  a  Faculty.  To  habilitate,  the  candidate 
must  possess  the  doctor’s  degree,  submit  a  thesis,  lecture  before  the 
faculty,  and  undergo  an  oral  examination. 
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post.  Consequently  to  those  who  do  not  go  by  the  way  of  a 
“  school,”  the  entrance  to  the  academic  career  will  no  doubt 
be  difficult. 

It  is  the  first  of  these  two  results  which  has  occasioned  that 
movement  in  the  circle  of  the  “  unofficial  ”  teachers  which 
takes  as  its  object  improvement  of  their  standing  and  prospects, 
and  which  also  gives  to  Eulenburg’s  study  its  practical  tend' 
ency, — improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  “academic  new- 
growth  ”  as  to  pay,  as  to  rank,  and  as  to  the  legal  rights.  The 
pay  of  Extraordinarien  (in  Prussia  it  increased  from  2,000  to 
4,000  marks  in  twenty  years)  is  said  to  stand  out  of  all  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  achievement,  the  age,  and  the  importance  of 
many  of  them;  it  is  said  to  lag  far  behind  the  receipts  of 
teachers  in  the  Gymnasia.  (According  to  one  of  Eulenburg’s 
comparisons,  the  average  pay  of  an  Ordinarins  in  Prussia  is 
5,668  marks,  of  an  Extraordinarius  2,819  marks.)  Then,  too, 
the  complete  exclusion  of  the  younger  teaching  forces  from  the 
counsels  and  decisions  of  the  faculties,  in  which  only  the 
Ordinarins  has  a  seat  and  a  voice,  is  no  longer  consistent  (so 
runs  the  argument)  with  the  new  conditions:  the  thing  may 
have  been  bearable  so  long  as  the  Privatdoaentcn  and  Ex- 
traordinaricn  could  be  lookt  on  merely  as  an  “  after-growth,” 
but  it  is  bearable  no  longer,  since  their  participation  in  univer¬ 
sity  functions  has  become  so  significant.  -The  universities 
must  resist  degeneration  into  oligarchies. 

The  matter  looks  plain  enough;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so 
simple.  A  uniform  ruling  for  all  is  absolutely  impossible. 
In  the  first  place,  so  far  as  the  pay  of  Extraordinarien  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  conditions  are  exceptionally  diverse.  For  those 
who  treat  permanently  an  indispensable  branch  of  learning — 
(as  some  do,  in  fact,  under  the  faculty  of  philosophy,  and 
even  more  often  under  the  faculty  of  medicine) — a  branch 
which  lacks  an  Ordinariat  perhaps  merely  by  accident, — for 
these  a  larger  endowment  is  no  doubt  appropriate,  and  indeed 
as  a  rule  it  actually  exists.  When  the  Extraordinariat  is, 
however,  merely  a  way-station,  or  a  mere  position  parallel  to 
a  salaried  post  (e.g.,  the  administration  of  an  Institut);  when 
it  paves  the  way  to  a  respectable  income  from  another  source. 
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(e.g.,  from  an  honorary  lectureship,  or  as  is  the  case  in  the 
medical  faculty,  from  medical  practice);  or  when  it  has  really 
an  entirely  ornamental  character — (and  this  case  can  hardly 
be  altogether  set  aside) — then  a  salary  modest  in  proportions, 
if  a  salary  is  granted  at  all,  is  plainly  altogether  appropriate. 
Really,  one  can  make  up  his  mind  only  from  case  to  case;  and 
for  that  reason  comparison  with  the  circumstances  of  another 
professional  grade — such  as  that  of  the  master  in  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school — is  completely  irrelevant. 

The  situation  is  not  at  all  different  when  it  comes  to  the 
extension  of  legal  rights,  particularly  to  participate  in  faculty 
affairs.  When  the  Extraordinarlus  teaches  a  subject  which 
is  also  taught  by  an  Ordinarius,  as  is  common  in  the  faculties 
of  law  and  of  medicine,  plainly  there  is  no  place  for  him  in 
the  faculty;  he  will  wait,  like  a  reasonable  being,  until  an 
Ordinariat  opens  for  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  case  of 
a  subject  not  treated  by  any  members  of  the  faculty — linguis¬ 
tics,  Chinese,  statistics,  laryngology,  history  of  medicine,  or 
whatever — the  situation  is  not  the  same  at  all;  participation 
in  faculty  affairs,  particularly  in  examinations,  is  here  abun¬ 
dantly  shown  to  be  indispensable.  It  might  well  be  appropriate 
not  only  to  admit  to  the  faculty  these  holders  of  Extraordi- 
nariate  as  they  happen  to  come  along,  but  to  bring  them  into 
a  fixt  and  regular  relation  to  the  faculty — and  this,  indeed, 
is  what  the  latest  administrative  enactments  in  Prussia  point 
to.  Even  a  part  in  academic  elections  and  the  management  of 
university  offices  ought  not  to  be  denied  out  of  hand.  Here 
too  it  is  plain  that  the  matter  can  not  be  decided  in  general,  but 
must  be  considered  case  by  case;  participation  in  faculty  affairs 
should  be  decided  upon,  perhaps,  at  the  very  time  of  decision 
upon  the  division  of  a  scientific  branch  into  separate  courses. 

But  a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Privatdocentcn  seems 
to  me,  on  the  contrary,  impossible,  both  on  their  own  account 
and  on  account  of  the  faculties.  If  the  tendency  of  the  “  aca¬ 
demic  new-growth  ”  to  change  from  a  body  of  free  scholars 
into  a  body  of  officials  is  to  go  no  further — (it  has  already 
begun  and  is  developing  inevitably  with  the  development  of 
the  system  of  assistants) — then  participation  of  Privat- 
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docent en  in  faculty  and  university  affairs  is  once  for  all  to  be 
refused.  If  Privatdocenten  have  common  interests  they  had 
better  try  to  promote  them  by  means  of  independent  coopera¬ 
tion.  It  must  be  admitted  that  previous  attempts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  encouraging;  the  interests 
in  question,  whether  theoretical  or  practical,  individual  or 
common,  are  too  divergent.  The  intimately  personal  character 
of  the  academic  calling  appears  in  just  this. 

As  to  the  faculties,  at  any  rate  the  last  two,  they  are  already 
much  agitated,  much  burdened  with  sittings  and  discussions; — 
the  presence  of  representatives  from  the  unofficial  teaching 
body,  who  would  all  try,  naturally,  to  get  their  point  of  view 
recognized,  or  at  least  heard,  would  be  the  last  straw.  I  am 
a  bit  astonished,  therefore,  that  the  Salzburg  meeting  could 
find  the  assurance  to  conclude :  “  In  every  quarter  some  ar¬ 
rangement  is  to  be  found  whereby  the  professors-extraordinary 
and  the  Privatdocenten  may  regularly  secure  a  hearing  before 
the  university  bodies  upon  the  common  concerns  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  profession.”  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  place  where  the 
young  teacher  gets  the  chance  for  a  profitable  hearing  of  his 
ideas  and  his  experiences  is  at  the  conference  of  the  Ordinariiis 
with  his  assistants.  As  for  general  discussions  of  topics  in 
‘‘  university  pedagogy  ” — the  Lord  in  his  mercy  defend  us 
from  them. 

And  finally,  one  thing  more.  Improvement  in  position  and 
prospects  for  the  Extraordinariiis  and  the  Privatdozent  will 
actually  result  from  the  establishment  of  new  Ordinariate.  I 
grudge  no  one  the  best.  But  it  is  not  good  to  sacrifice  essential 
interests  to  those  that  are  merely  personal,  nor  because  of  im¬ 
mediate  gains  in  present  interests  to  threaten  the  future.  And 
in  this  case  that  might  well  be  the  ultimate  outcome.  The 
demand  for  better  things  for  non- faculty  members  of  the 
teaching  body  would  be  well  founded  if  there  were  any  lack 
of  recruits  in  university  service.  But  in  point  of  fact  the  op¬ 
posite  is  true :  the  supply  is  far  beyond  the  demand — so  much 
so  indeed  that  it  is  in  part  the  cause  of  the  very  difficulties  they 
are  trying  to  overcome — the  obstruction  of  the  career,  the 
ever  longer  delay  in  promotion.  At  a  time  when  there  is  the 
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greatest  dearth  of  candidates  for  secondary  school  posts,  when 
school  boards  and  superintendents  are  wearing  themselves 
out  in  the  hunt  for  applicants,  at  that  very  time  the  univer¬ 
sity  faculties  have  hard  work  to  defend  themselves  against 
candidates  for  the  vcnia  legend i.  Is  it  advisable,  at  such  a 
time,  to  augment  the  attracting  power  which  the  academic 
life  already  possesses,  by  a  raise  in  salary  and  in  legal  status? 
Wdiat  would  be  the  result  ?  Simply  this,  of  course, — the  num¬ 
ber  of  applicants  for  the  venia  would  increase  still  more 
rapidly;  and  since  the  faculties  take  into  account  only  scientific 
qualifications,  without  considering  the  question  of  neediness — 
(by  no  means  a  possible  determining  factor,  of  course,  in  the 
long  run) — the  number  of  Privatdocenten  would  likewise  in¬ 
crease  more  rapidly.  And  the  further  effect  would  be  that 
the  road  to  a  salaried  post  would  be  harder  to  travel  than  ever 
before,  granted  of  course  that  it  were  not  decided  beforehand 
to  create  a  professorship  for  every  applicant  after  a  certain 
number  of  years.  Yet  this  increased  difficulty  in  securing  ap¬ 
pointment  would  not  create  better  opportunity  for  choice: 
above  all,  it  would  frighten  away  candidates  not  provided 
with  means,  for  they  would  be  least  able  to  stand  a  still  longer 
term  of  probation.  For  wealthy  candidates  to  occupy  chairs, 
and  finally  for  them  to  be  content  with  the  post  and  the  mere 
title  of  university  professor,  granted  for  life  (as  it  is  already 
granted  even  now,  after  a  year  or  two),  would  become  still 
more,  as  it  already  has  become,  a  matter  of  course,  and  finally 
the  regular  thing.  That  the  exclusion  of  those  of  moderate 
means  would  be  a  sad  thing  for  the  university  service,  no  one 
will  deny,  not  even  the  Salzburgers. 

Friedrich  Paulsen 


University  of  Berlin 
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COLLEGE  ETHICS 

A  refreshing  series  of  ethical  waves  have  recently  swept 
over  onr  country,  resulting  in  a  purging  of  the  commercial, 
political,  and  social  atmosphere,  and  creating  a  new  type  of 
moral  sense;  it  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  crusade 
against  existing  evils  has  penetrated  as  deeply  into  collegiate 
circles  as  into  the  arena  of  the  business  world.  The  phrase 
“  College  ethics  ”  seems  to  imply  that  the  man  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  registered  in  a  college  may  be  governed  by  ethical  law 
unlike  that  outside  the  classic  halls  of  learning,  that  the  Golden 
Rule  does  not  apply  to  the  gownsman  in  the  same  way  as  to 
the  townsman. 

A  careful  study  of  the  problem  leads  one  to  believe  that 
students  have  the  opinion  that  they  are  granted  a  species  of 
conduct  not  enjoyed  in  the  world  outside;  that  the  cheating 
in  the  classroom  is  less  disgraceful  than  cheating  in  the 
counting-room;  that  it  may  be  a  crime  for  John  Jones  to  in¬ 
dorse  a  check  with  the  name  of  another  whose  credit  in  the 
bank  is  good,  thereby  securing  money  that  his  own  name 
would  not  merit,  yet  that  he  may  secure  with  impunity  value  on 
the  professor’s  classbook  by  signing  his  own  name  to  a  Greek 
translation  whose  value  is  earned  by  another;  that  the  law  pre¬ 
vailing  in  the  streets  may  consign  to  prison  a  poor  hungry 
tramp  who  takes  a  loaf  of  bread,  but  exonerates  a  collegian 
who  has  pilfered  from  the  banquet  tables  of  loving  friends  a 
dozen  souvenir  spoons;  that  civil  authorities  may  arrest  and 
imprison  a  group  of  drunkards  who  obstruct  the  street  and 
disturb  the  quiet  of  the  night,  yet  laugh  at  the  college  gang  who 
make  the  night  hideous  with  their  unearthly  howls  and  cries; 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  bet  on  a  New  York  race-track,  but  simply 
a  display  of  college  spirit  to  bet  at  the  annual  college  debate, 
oratorical  contest,  or  intercollegiate  football  game;  that  the 
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academician  who  inflicts  wounds  upon  the  newcomer,  tortur¬ 
ing  him  until  he  reaches  a  feverish  heat,  then  plunges  him  into 
a  tank  of  cold  water,  laying  the  foundation  for  pneumonia, 
leading  ultimately  to  death,  is  less  responsible  than  the  high¬ 
wayman  who  takes  more  directly  the  life  of  his  victim. 

Have  not  the  patrons  of  our  schools  a  right  to  hope  that  the 
moral  upheaval  that  is  at  work  to  eradicate  the  evils  in  the 
business  and  political  world  may  arouse  college  authorities  to 
correct  the  inconsistencies  prevalent  in  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning?  Should  it  not  become  clear  that  cheating  is 
cheating,  whether  in  the  classroom  or  in  the  counting-room; 
that  stealing  is  stealing,  whether  engaged  in  by  the  student  or 
the  civilian ;  that  gambling  is  gambling,  whether  indulged  in  by 
the  sport  on  the  New  York  race-track  or  by  those  matriculated 
in  the  Christian  college  ?  Deceit,  vandalism,  theft,  and  murder 
are  crimes,  whether  perpetrated  by  men  and  women  in  cap  and 
gown  or  by  those  in  ordinary  garb.  The  adjective  “  college  ” 
before  the  word  “  ethics  ”  does  not  grant  the  student  a  free¬ 
dom  in  conduct  not  conceded  in  the  market-place  or  in  the 
church-pew.  It  is  time  that  the  moral  wave  that  has  given 
business  men  a  new  sense  of  honor  should  sweep  thru  the 
college-halls,  for  out  of  these  halls  are  the  ethical  issues  of  the 
commercial,  social,  and  political  world.  It  is  significant  that 
the  leaders  in  almost  every  avenue  of  life  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  higher  education;  since  these  college-bred  men  hold  most 
places  of  honor,  trust,  and  influence,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
seats  of  learning  should  be  dominated  by  the  best  of  moral 
forces;  we  should  adopt  the  maxim  of  the  Prussians  that 
“  whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation  you 
must  put  into  its  schools.”  President  Roosevelt  has  recently 
said,  “  the  most  characteristic  work  of  the  republic  is  that  done 
by  the  teachers,  for  whatever  our  shortcomings  as  a  nation 
may  be,  we  have  at  least  firmly  grasped  the  fact  that  we  can 
not  do  our  part  in  the  difficult  and  important  work  of  self- 
government,  that  we  can  not  rule  and  govern  ourselves,  unless 
we  approach  the  task  with  developed  minds  and  with  that 
which  counts  for  more — zvith  trained  characters^  Our 
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schools  are  the  crucibles  in  which  are  elaborated  by  a  mys¬ 
terious  alchemy  the  forces  that  determine  the  ethical  char¬ 
acter  of  our  commonwealth;  to  set  up  one  code  of  morals  for 
the  college-hall  and  another  for  the  street,  trains  our  citizens 
into  a  duplicity  of  life  that  all  subsequent  restraint  fails  to 
correct. 

The  four  years  of  college  life  form  habits  from  which  the 
youth  rarely  breaks  away  in  later  years;  if  selfish  in  college, 
he  is  likely  to  be  selfish  thru  life;  if  his  impulses  are  altruistic 
in  college,  he  will  have  a  deep  interest  in  others  ever  after¬ 
ward;  if  he  cheats  in  the  classroom,  he  paralyzes  his  conscience 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  cheating  in  business;  if  he  is  good 
only  when  under  the  watchful  eye  of  a  proctor,  he  is  not  likely 
to  make  a  safe  clerk  with  whom  to  intrust  another’s  business; 
if  he  bets  at  the  football  game,  he  has  laid  the  foundation  for 
gambling  anywhere  and  everywhere. 

There  is  certainly  no  excuse  for  the  laxity  in  morals  thus 
found  in  our  colleges;  for  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  so 
favorable  for  the  development  of  a  keen  sense  of  duty  as  here; 
men  in  the  contests  of  commercial  life  are  apt  to  make 
pecuniary  rewards  the  goal  of  effort,  but  the  man  in  quest  of 
scientific  and  literary  facts  seeks  them  independent  of  the 
warping  effects  of  monetary  returns;  the  statesman  is  apt  to 
be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  politician  as  a  result  of  induce¬ 
ments  incident  to  securing  office;  but  the  student  in  search  of 
historic  truth  is  imprest  with  the  fact  that  largeness  of  life  and 
high  altruistic  motive  rather  than  greed  for  gain  or  office  are 
the  factors  that  have  inscribed  names  on  the  roll  of  fame.  A 
man  successful  in  any  profession  is  apt  to  have  all  interests 
increasingly  centering  in  a  selfish  life,  but  the  student’s  mental 
and  moral  horizon  continually  enlarges  as  he  learns  that  the 
good  and  great  of  all  ages  have  devoted  their  energy  to  the 
service  of  others.  It  is  true,  as  we  should  expect,  that  students 
as  a  rule  have  a  high  sense  of  honor;  their  ethical  life  usually 
conforms  to  the  highest  criteria;  there  are  reasons  for  believ¬ 
ing  that  many  of  the  evils  in  university  circles  are,  at  the 
outset,  less  a  matter  of  ethical  dictate  than  of  prevailing  cus¬ 
tom  and  sentiment;  that  many  of  the  breaches  of  moral  conduct 
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in  the  college  are  not  the  result  of  intentional  wrong-doing, 
but  rather  of  college  usage;  most  of  the  evils  mentioned  are 
the  outgrowth  of  a  custom-warped  judgment  rather  than  of 
the  heart;  the  issue  of  practices  that  have  grown  up  in  the 
athletic  field  and  other  places  where  there  are,  as  yet,  no  well- 
defined  rules  of  conduct.  “  I  am  convinced  that  in  many 
instances  of  supposed  underhandedness  in  college  athletics, 
the  case  is  one  of  perverted  vision  rather  than  of  moral  ob¬ 
liquity.  We  need  constantly  to  remember  that  many  things 
which  to  the  faculty  and  the  outsiders  appear  palpably  dis¬ 
honorable  are  not  so  regarded  by  the  student,  because  he  is 
in  the  grip  of  a  collective  athletic  sentiment  of  which  others 
know  but  little.  He  is  in  need  of  enlightenment  rather  than 
of  censure.  He  is  a  reminder  that  athletic  tactics  have  not  been 
adequately  interpreted  to  college  students  in  simple  terms  of 
right  and  wrong.  The  strategy,  for  example,  by  which  a 
pitcher  leads  a  runner  on  the  bases  to  overestimate  his  chances 
‘  to  get  away  ’  is  perfectly  legitimate;  but  the  strategy  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  catcher  who  habitually  pulls  the  ball  down  as  he 
catches  it,  and  thus  leads  the  umpire  to  call  it  ‘  a  strike  ’  is 
dishonored.  The  principle  is  perfectly  clear;  to  practise 
deception  on  the  umpire  is  to  practise  imposition  on  the  op¬ 
posing  team.  But  how  many  students  pause  to  make  the  dis- 
dinction  and  how  often  has  it  been  made  clear  to  them  ”  (C. 
A.  Smith,  Educational  Review,  1905:  389).  The  ethical 
difference  in  these  two  cases  is  not  easily  seen  by  students; 
there  is  here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  need  of  enlightenment; 
if  the  students  do  not  see  such  distinctions  they  are  apt  to 
accept  the  dictates  of  custom,  which  has  in  most  instances 
grown  up  thru  a  laxness  naturally  arising  from  a  strong  temp¬ 
tation  for  each  one  to  think  that  what  the  student  body  does  is 
all  right.  Let  one  college  community  establish  an  annual 
"  shirt-tail  parade  ”  or  a  similar  diversion  and  others  will  soon 
adopt  the  weird  ceremony,  without  even  weighing  the  conse¬ 
quences  on  their  scholastic  life;  let  one  team  win  the  day 
in  the  athletic  field  by  a  new  species  of  stratagem,  whether 
honorable  or  dishonorable,  the  new  tactics  are  likely  to  bo 
incorporated  in  the  maneuvers  of  other  teams.  It  is  a  sort  of 
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accepted  notion  that  to  take  advantage  of  an  opposing  team, 
when  the  umpire  is  not  looking,  is  justifiable.  This  practise  is 
so  common  that  it  has  almost  become  an  established  law.  Ex¬ 
pert  cheating  indeed  often  receives  applause.  Equally  dis¬ 
honorable  are  many  of  the  customs  in  the  classroom  where 
cribbing  and  other  forms  of  deception  go  on  under  the  eye  of 
the  school  authorities;  students  even  maintain  that  it  is  no 
serious  offense  to  cheat  under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  proctor, 
claiming  that  where  there  is  no  confidence  cheating  is  no 
crime. 

The  need  of  a  quickening  of  the  conscience  of  student 
bodies,  of  a  crusade  against  these  low  standards  of  conduct  is 
everywhere  felt,  proof  of  which  is  evinced  in  the  recent  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  International  Committee  on  Moral  Training; 
this  committee  of  teachers  and  public-spirited  men  from  vari¬ 
ous  countries  was  organized  in  London,  a  little  over  one  year 
ago,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  untoward  moral  tendencies 
in  our  schools  and  of  devising,  if  possible,  such  means  as  will 
contribute  to  an  improvement  in  methods  of  moral  instruction. 
The  commission  has  already  collected  data,  throwing  much 
light  upon  the  causes  of  lax  moral  conditions;  it  finds,  in 
general,  that  too  little  attention  has  been  given  by  faculties  and 
school  authorities  to  the  subject  of  ethical  standards;  that  in 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning,  in  particular,  there  has  been 
a  gradual  lessening  of  the  grip  on  the  deportment  of  the  student 
body,  that  faculties  have  too  often  been  content  to  give  students 
undue  freedom  in  fraternities,  in  other  organizations,  and 
on  the  athletic  field;  that  out  of  this  freedom  evil  customs  have 
grown  that  are  now  so  firmly  intrenched  that  they  are  hard  to 
control.  The  recent  excitement  in  Parliament  over  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Bill  resulted  not  only  from  sectarian  jealousy,  but  from 
an  intense  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  English  people  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  law  that  may  bring  about  such  changes  as  will  in¬ 
culcate  in  their  youth  those  ideals  that  are  fundamental  to  high 
moral  character  and  a  better  citizenship.  Great  Britain,  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  Italy  have,  during  the  last  decade,  been 
giving  more  and  more  attention  to  ethical  instruction  in  their 
schools.  Already  a  perceptible  quickening  of  the  public  con- 
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science  is  noticeable.  Their  public  school  system,  in  particular, 
has  shown  an  appreciable  progress;  this  has  come  partly  from 
formal  systematic  moral  instruction,  to  which  English  schools 
are  giving  the  first  hour  of  each  day  and  which  has  been  a 
leading  element  in  the  teaching  of  most  of  the  countries  men¬ 
tioned,  and  partly  from  the  study  of  legends,  biography,  and 
patriotic  history  which  tends  to  free  the  student  from  sectarian 
bias  given  in  religious  instruction.  Equally  potent  in  these 
schools  has  been  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  study  of  the 
master-pieces  in  literature  where  the  esthetic  and  emotional 
side  of  man’s  life  has  been  depicted  with  a  view  of  emphasizing 
motives  fundamental  to  ethical  conduct. 

American  colleges  demand, — first  a  tightening  of  their  grip 
in  the  matter  of  general  control.  In  their  earlier  history,  our 
schools  adopted  the  old  English  system  by  which  they  exer¬ 
cised  a  firm  grasp  upon  the  student  body.  This  system  be¬ 
came  so  burdened  with  petty  restrictions  that  it  grew  more  and 
more  objectionable  to  the  governed  until  it  has  been  practically 
abandoned  with  no  substitute;  as  a  result,  we  are  in  many  cases 
without  any  clearly  defined  method  of  procedure.  The  union 
of  faculty  with  representatives  of  the  student  body  is  giving 
desirable  results  in  Southern  institutions  and  in  many  in  the 
North.  Most  of  the  leaders  among  our  students  are  mature 
men  and  women  who  are  not  only  students  but  responsible 
citizens,  worthy  of  confidence  and  ready  to  respond  to  appeals 
to  manliness  and  the  sense  of  honor.  Such  have  probably  a 
stronger  influence  over  many  of  their  companions  than  does 
the  faculty  itself.  It  is  for  the  few  thoughtless  and  more  im¬ 
pulsive  that  disciplinary  measures  are  created.  The  student 
leaders  are  usually  closely  associated  with  this  disorderly 
minority  whom  they  may  easily  check.  The  author’s  experi¬ 
ence  of  ten  years  as  dean  of  one  of  our  Western  colleges,  has 
led  him  to  believe  that  fraternal  organizations  may  be  valuable 
agencies  in  matters  of  discipline,  as  they  can  exercise  a  whole¬ 
some  influence  over,  at  least,  their  own  members;  doubtless 
every  college  officer  has  seen  the  wisdom  of  utilizing  these  or¬ 
ganized  forces.  Thru  this  codperation  with  the  students 
much  may  be  done  toward  the  establishment  of  a  more  whole- 
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some  set  of  regulations  for  conduct  on  the  athletic  field,  and  in 
the  matter  of  elevating  the  standard  of  authorship  of  papers  in 
the  classroom. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  indolence  and  general  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  rhental  power  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  evils 
above  mentioned.  Laziness  weakens  one  morally  as  well  as 
mentally;  a  loafer  is  incapable  of  ethical  growth  because  his 
mental  fiber  is  too  dormant  to  assimilate  moral  nourishment; 
vigorous,  persistent  work  of  any  sort  begets  concentration, 
self-reliance,  and  tenacity  of  purpose,  all  of  which  have  amoral 
import.  The  principal  value  of  athletics  lies  in  the  fact  that 
nothing  but  the  student’s  best  efforts  are  tolerated  on  the  field; 
such  efforts  have  a  reflex  psychic  influence  of  incalculable 
worth.  A  considerable  per  cent,  of  our  students  do  not  go  to 
college  but  are  sent;  they  struggle  into  the  institution  with  no 
serious  intentions  of  work;  as  a  rule  they  come  from  opulent 
homes,  dress  attractively,  and  flit  about  as  society  leaders. 
Their  example  is  deleterious  to  students  of  laudable  intentions 
'  who  are  often  thwarted  from  their  course  by  these  so-called 
.society  leaders.  A  large  body  of  the  students  yield  to  the  dis¬ 
sipations  of  loafing  and  of  social  life,  neglect  their  studies,  and 
then  come  up  for  examination  unprepared  where  the  temptation 
for  deception  is  strong.  Three-fourths  of  the  cheating  in  the 
classroom  is  doubtless  created  by  a  lack  of  preparation  to  meet 
assigned  tasks. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  this  problem 
lies  with  the  faculty  itself,  for  just  as  the  foundation  of  the 
house  asserts  itself  all  the  way  from  cellar  to  garret,  so  does 
the  character  of  the  faculty  limit  and  determine  the  atmosphere 
in  which  the  student  lives.  “  As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the 
school,”  is  an  old  proverb  from  whose  truth  we  can  not  escape. 
Philip  of  Macedon  once  wrote  to  the  great  teacher  Aristotle 
saying :  “  I  thank  the  Gods  profoundly  for  giving  me  a  son 

to  inherit  the  splendid  fortunes  I  have  gained,  but  I  thank 
them  more  profoundly  that  they  have  given  me  that  son  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  great  teacher,  Aristotle,  who  alone  can  teach 
him  how  to  maintain  and  extend  his  splendid  inheritance.” 
The  infamous  Nero  caused  his  beloved  teacher  Seneca  to  be 
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put  to  death  because,  as  he  said,  “  I  hear  at  every  step  of  my 
bloody  career,  his  gentle,  luring  words  in  my  ears.”  He 
thought  that  if  the  voice  of  Seneca  were  stilled  in  death  this 
would  arrest  its  disturbing  warning's;  but,  alas!  the  admoni¬ 
tions  of  a  great  teacher,  even  tho  the  voice  be  silent,  live  on. 
If  this  be  the  force  of  a  teacher,  how  important  that  our  faculty 
be  made  up  of  men  whose  lives  are  worthy  of  such  a  place  in 
ours;  many  of  our  instructors  not  only  lend  nothing  to  the 
uplift  of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  institutions  served,  but 
rather  detract  from  it.  There  is  scarcely  a  college  where  there 
are  not  petty  factions  in  which  jealousy,  selfishness,  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  ambition  lead  them  into  measures  to  satisfy  personal  ends. 
The  student  body  soon  learns  of  these  disgraceful  conditions 
and  are,  many  of  them,  drawn  into  the  unholy  clique  to  lend 
their  aid  to  the  contention;  an  atmosphere  of  general  dissension 
is  soon  created,  and  students  following  the  example  of  faculty 
acquire  the  habit  of  gratifying  unlawful  ambition  at  any  cost. 
A  teacher’s  power  is  infinitely  more  in  what  he  is  than  what  he 
teaches.  “  How  can  I  hear  what  you  say,”  said  Emerson, 
“  when  what  you  are  is  continually  thundering  in  my  ears?” 
It  is  this  contact  of  student  life  with  that  of  the  faculty  that 
counts  for  more  than  all  else  in  the  morals  of  our  institutions. 
Really  the  strongest  lessons  that  we  teach  are  the  lessons  we  do 
not  teach,  but  those  that  emanate  from  our  personality.  As 
the  apostles  at  Emmaus  felt  their  hearts  burn  within  them  as 
Christ  spoke,  so  the  student  feels  the  life  of  a  great,  noble,  and 
sympathetic  teacher.  History  is  replete  with  examples  of  such 
teachers,  among  them  Thomas  Arnold  of  Rugby  stands  prom¬ 
inently;  the  secret  of  Arnold’s  marvelous  power  lay  not  in  his 
superior  academic  training,  but  in  the  fact  that  his  heart 
throbbed  with  greatness  and  goodness  which  reached  out  and 
touched  and  molded  the  lives  of  his  boys,  whose  sports  and 
studies  he  shared.  Mary  Lyon  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  by  her  con¬ 
sistent  life,  ever  held  before  her  young  women  the  ideals  of  a 
pure,  noble  womanhood;  so  completely  were  these  ideals  in¬ 
grained  in  the  lives  of  these  students  that  they  reflected  them 
everywhere  they  went  in  after-life.  It  is  this  subtle  influence 
of  heart  upon  heart,  and  soul  upon  soul,  that  counts  for  ethics 
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in  the  college  hall,  without  which  all  formal  instruction  is 
worthless.  Such  has  been  the  influence  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
Socrates,  Aquinas,  Erasmus,  Savonarola,  Pestalozzi,  Arnold, 
Mary  Lyon,  and  a  galaxy  of  others,  who  have  lived  and  taught 
down  thru  the  ages.  With  such  teachers,  the  ethical  life  of 
our  colleges  will  revive  and  send  out  such  a  moral  force  as  will 
eliminate  the  evils  of  the  commercial,  political,  and  social  world 
against  which  legislation  is  now  directed. 

Charles  Fordyce 

Teachers  College 
University  of  Nebraska 
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REPORT  OF  A  CLASSICAL  TEACHER’S  VISIT  TO 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND 

By  appointment  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education  I  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  Teachers’  Visit  to  Europe  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  I  spent  eight  weeks,  from 
September  9  to  November  4,  1908,  studying  the  conditions 
and  methods  of  classical  teaching  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land.  The  excellent  management  of  Mr.  Mosely,  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  educational  authorities,  the  courtesy  of  many 
distinguished  hosts  made  my  visit  exceedingly  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

Before  giving  an  account  of  institutions  visited,  I  wish 
to  acknowledge  the  special  kindness  of  certain  eminent  persons 
who  enabled  me  to  gain  insight  into  the  most  interesting  phases 
of  public  and  private  life.  That  I  received  marked  attention 
I  attribute  to  the  fact  of  my  being  a  teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  languages  which  have  long  occupied  the  post  of  honor 
in  the  English  educational  system.  The  deference  shown  me 
was  that  felt  for  the  department  of  learning  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  represent.  In  illustration,  I  would  cite  the  fact  that 
at  the  large  reception,  given  September  22  by  the  educators 
of  London  to  the  visitors  from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
I  was  chosen,  together  with  Chief  Inspector  Hughes  of  To¬ 
ronto  and  Principal  Housh  of  Los  Angeles,  to  respond  to  the 
addresses  of  welcome. 

Thru  the  courtesy  of  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Reid  I  enjoyed 
the  hospitality  of  Dorchester  House,  October  13,  and  was 
given  a  card  of  admission  to  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  22d. 
Four  days  later  I  visited  the  House  of  Commons,  by  favor  of 
Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  M.P.,  the  famous  classical  scholar  and 
lecturer.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  invited  to  tea  infor¬ 
mally  by  Mrs.  Davidson,  wife  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
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and  under  her  guidance  to  be  shown  the  interesting  historic 
portions  of  Lambeth  Palace. 

The  most  picturesque  incident  of  my  experience  occurred  at 
Dunblane,  Scotland,  September  28,  when  I  witnessed  the 
formal  opening,  by  King  Edward,  of  the  Queen  Victoria 
School,  built  by  popular  subscription  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  Scottish  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  occasion  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  demonstrations  of  loyalty  and  patriotism. 
Thru  the  kind  offices  of  two  gentlemen  of  local  influence,  I 
was  given  a  seat  commanding  a  view  of  His  Majesty  thruout 
the  exercises.  As  a  crowning  grace  to  mark  the  event  he 
conferred  knighthood  upon  the  man  whose  efforts  had  made 
possible  the  school  as  a  memorial  to  the  late  queen. 

Ten  days  later  I  attended  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Association,  convened  for  three  days  at  Birmingham.  I 
had  chosen  the  early  autumn  for  my  going  abroad  chiefly  that 
I  might  be  present  at  that  notable  convention.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  does  not  confine  its  membership  to  teachers  nor  to  resi¬ 
dents  of  England.  It  embraces  persons  interested  in  the 
classics  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Its  president  for  1908 
was  Mr.  Asquith,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  president-elect 
is  Lord  Cromer,  recently  Viceroy  of  Egypt. 

During  the  meeting  I  was  delightfully  entertained  at  Lords- 
wood,  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hume  Pinsent,  and  I  met 
many  famous  scholars  who  were  already  known  to  me  thru 
their  writings.  When,  as  an  American  member  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  I  joined  in  the  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Curricula 
Committee,  I  was  received  so  kindly  that  I  felt  very  much 
like  a  mortal  who  had  found  favor  among  the  Olympians. 
Following  the  convention  so  many  invitations  were  extended 
to  me  to  visit  in  schools  and  homes  that  my  stay  in  England 
was  too  short  for  me  to  avail  myself  of  them  all. 

Professor  Sonnenschein,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Classi¬ 
cal  Association,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  my  trip 
thru  England,  arranging  for  me  to  meet  prominent  educators 
in  his  own  home  and  securing  invitations  for  me  to  schools 
which  I  desired  to  visit,  notably  the  King  Edward’s  Schools  in  * 
Birmingham,  Wycombe  Abbey,  and  Harrow-on-the-Hill.  At 
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the  last  mentioned  I  was  a  guest  of  Sir  Arthur  and  Lady  Hort 
at  Newlands,  one  of  the  large  Harrow  houses. 

At  Oxford  I  received  many  courtesies  from  men  and  women 
connected  with  the  University.  In  the  three  days  of  my  visit, 
October  23  to  26,  I  heard  numerous  lecturers,  the  most 
notable  ones  being  Professors  Andrew  Lang  and  Gilbert 
Murray.  Among  those  who  entertained  me  was  Miss  A.  J. 
Cooper,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Delegacy  of  Oxford  Univer¬ 
sity  for  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  From  her  I 
learned  much  of  great  interest  in  the  history  of  education  in 
England,  particularly  of  education  for  girls. 

My  visit  to  Cambridge  had  occurred  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  before  term  time  in  the  University;  so  I  heard 
no  lectures  there,  but  my  time  was  most  profitably  spent  in 
the  Perse  School,  The  Head  Master,  Dr.  Rouse,  was  a  very 
kind  host,  welcoming  me  to  his  classes  and  to  his  home.  He  is 
the  foremost  exponent  of  the  direct,  or  conversational,  method 
of  teaching  Greek  and  Latin,  the  practise  of  his  school  suc¬ 
cessfully  supporting  his  theory. 

The  last  week  of  my  stay  abroad  I  spent  in  Ireland,  being 
entertained  in  the  home  of  Professor  Mahaffy  of  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Dublin,  a  Greek  scholar  of  world-wide  renown.  On 
October  29,  I  gave  the  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
“  Lend-a-Hand  ”  Club,  an  organization  which  serves  as  a 
clearing-house  for  all  forms  of  philanthropy  and  social  service, 
of  which  Her  Excellency  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen  is  presi¬ 
dent.  I  took  for  my  subject  “  The  burden  shared  ”  and  spoke 
of  the  problems,  educational  and  otherwise,  which  are  the 
common  heritage  of  our  race  and  which  we,  whose  native 
speech  is  English,  must  unite  to  solve.  Subsequently,  when  a 
guest  at  the  Vice  Regal  Lodge,  I  learned  thru  conversation 
with  Their  Excellencies  how  deep  is  their  interest  in  the  edu¬ 
cation,  public  health,  and  general  welfare  of  their  people. 

Professor  Mahaffy  spared  no  pains  that  I  should  meet  the 
leading  educators  of  Dublin  and  visit  the  schools  and  colleges 
wherein  the  best  classical  work  is  said  to  be  done.  Among 
his  guests  with  whom  I  discust  educational  matters  on  several 
occasions  were  the  Minister  of  Education,  the  Editor  of  the 
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Irish  Times,  the  Head  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Dean  of  Women  in 
Trinity  College,  the  Head  Mistress  of  the  Alexandra  School, 
Professor  Edward  Dowden,  and  other  professors  and  fellows 
of  Trinity  College.  These  leaders  of  thought  not  only  will¬ 
ingly  shared  with  me  the  fruits  of  their  experience  but  were 
interested  to  learn  our  views  of  the  questions  under  discussion. 
We  enjoyed  a  commerce  of  ideas,  and  criticism  was  given  in 
a  spirit  of  helpfulness. 

My  task  of  noting  conditions  which  affect  the  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin  abroad  led  me  to  reflect  that  the  numerous 
Latin  inscriptions  abounding  in  schools,  churches,  and  other 
public  places  are  so  many  points  of  contact  between  ancient 
and  modern  life,  and  continually  suggest  the  background 
which  the  classics  furnish  to  English  history.  Whenever  pos¬ 
sible,  I  viewed  the  remains  of  Roman  occupation  still  extant 
in  Great  Britain,  knowing  that  the  presence  of  such  antiquities 
fosters  a  community’s  interest  in  the  subject.  Without  going 
aside  from  my  regular  itinerary,  but  only  utilizing  the  spare 
time  I  had  from  visiting  schools,  I  saw  many  Roman  monu¬ 
ments,  both  those  collected  in  museums  and  those  which  re¬ 
main  in  their  original  sites. 

At  Bath  I  examined,  as  carefully  as  time  permitted,  the  ex¬ 
cavations  of  baths  two  thousand  years  old  and  deciphered  in¬ 
scriptions  on  stones  and  utensils  found  in  the  ruins.  In  the 
heart  of  London  I  found  a  marble  basin  of  Roman  structure 
and  fragments  of  masonry  belonging  to  old  Roman  walls. 
At  Canterbury  I  saw  Roman  brickwork  in  St.  Martin’s 
Church,  where  it  is  thought  St.  Augustine  preached.  Journey¬ 
ing  northward,  I  saw  numerous  remains  of  Roman  building 
at  Lincoln  and  York,  in  city  gates  and  walls  and  in  excavations 
below  the  level  of  the  present  streets.  In  Scotland  I  learned 
of  a  Roman  camp  only  recently  discovered  at  Melrose;  and 
at  Carlisle  I  was  close  to  the  western  terminus  of  the  line 
of  the  great  wall  which  once  stretched  across  the  northern 
frontier  as  a  bulwark  and  a  boundary  to  the  Roman  dominions. 
At  Chester  I  saw  fragments  of  a  hypocaust  but  no  remains  of 
the  camp  which  the  city’s  name  suggests. 

These  brief  references  show  how  widespread  are  the  exist- 
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ing  evidences  of  Roman  occupation,  and  what  a  fruitful 
source  they  may  be  for  developing  an  interest  in  things  classi¬ 
cal  among  modern  Britons.  One  could  almost  wish  that  Caesar 
had  invaded  America  if  thereby  we  could  point  to  such 
memorials. 

I  lost  no  opportunity,  also,  of  examining,  as  thoroly  as  time 
would  permit,  the  priceless  collections  of  manuscripts  and 
editions  of  the  classics  in  the  libraries  which  I  visited.  Among 
those  of  deepest  interest  were  the  treasures  of  Trinity  College 
in  Dublin,  the  British  Museum  in  London,  the  Bodleian  at 
Oxford,  and  the  Ry lands  Library  in  Manchester.  In  the 
last  named  are  first  editions  of  every  Greek  and  Latin  author 
extant,  a  collection  not  duplicated  anywhere  in  the  world,  as 
Mr.  Guppy,  the  Librarian,  told  me. 

The  schools  and  colleges  which  I  visited  fall  into  two 
groups:  first,  those  wherein  I  saw  no  class-work  but,  after 
inspecting  the  buildings  and  equipment,  talked  with  the  officers 
or  teachers  concerning  the  work;  second,  those  wherein  I 
observed  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils.  There  were  two 
chief  reasons  why  I  saw  no  teaching  in  some  of  the  schools 
I  visited :  either  it  was  a  school  holiday  or  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  were  over  for  the  day,  or  the  school  management 
objected  to  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  classroom. 
Happily  this  trace  of  British  insularity  is  rapidly  disappearing, 
and  in  a  few  years  the  head  of  a  certain  great  public  school 
will  not  be  embarrassed  by  inviting  a  visitor  to  his  school  only 
to  find  that  no  master  there  will  receive  the  stranger  into 
his  class.  This  one  of  my  experiences  was  saved  from  being 
painful  only  by  being  ludicrous. 

GROUP  I 

Clifton  College,  Bristol. 

The  King’s  School,  Canterbury. 

King  Edward  VI  School,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  Queen  Victoria  School,  Dunblane. 

George  Watson’s  Ladies’  College,  Edinburgh. 

George  Heriot’s  School,  Edinburgh. 

Keswick  School,  Keswick  (co-educational). 
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Archbishop  Sandys’  Grammar  School,  Hawkeshead. 

The  High  School  for  Girls,  Manchester. 

Rugby  School,  Rugby. 

Dulwich  College,  Dulwich,  London. 

Eton  College,  Eton. 

St.  Peter’s  College,  Westminster,  London. 

Harrow  School,  Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

St  Paul’s  School  for  Boys,  Hammersmith,  London. 

King  Edward’s  School  for  Boys,  Birmingham. 

The  High  School,  Dublin. 

Loretto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham,  Dublin. 

GROUP  H 

Perse  Grammar  School,  Cambridge. 

Girls’  High  School,  Lincoln. 

St.  Peter’s  School,  York. 

Durham  School,  Durham. 

Broughton  Higher  Grade  School,  Edinburgh  (co-ed.). 

The  High  School  for  Boys,  Glasgow. 

The  Girls’  High  School,  Glasgow. 

The  High  School,  Stirling  (co-ed.). 

The  Grammar  School,  Windermere. 

The  Grammar  School,  Manchester. 

The  King’s  Schools — High  School  for  Girls,  Warwick. 
North  London  Collegiate  School  for  Girls,  London. 
Clapham  High  School  for  Girls,  London. 

Dulwich  High  School,  Dulwich,  London. 

Wycombe  Abbey  School,  High  Wycombe,  Bucks. 

St.  Paul’s  Girls’  School,  Hammersmith,  London. 

King  Edward’s  Schools — High  School  for  Girls,  Bir¬ 
mingham. 

Alexandra  School,  Dublin. 

Alexandra  College,  Dublin. 

St.  Andrew’s  College,  Dublin. 

Clongowes  Wood  College,  Sallins,  Ireland. 

Of  the  schools  in  both  groups,  twenty-two  are  for  boys 
only,  fourteen  for  girls  only,  and  the  other  three  are  co-educa- 
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tional.  The  latter  type  of  school  is  found  chiefly  in  Scotland 
or  in  the  north  of  England.  The  principle  of  co-education 
seems  abundantly  vindicated  by  the  exceptionally  high  stand¬ 
ard  in  scholarship  and  conduct  maintained  in  these  schools. 
Centuries  of  precedent  seem  to  furnish  the  chief  reason  for 
segregating  the  sexes  in  schools.  Brothers  and  sisters,  es¬ 
pecially  in  towns  which  can  not  afford  two  equally  good  high 
schools,  should  be  taught  together. 

Nowhere  abroad  is  education  entirely  free  as  it  is  in 
America.  The  presence  of  pupils  in  the  high  schools  of  Great 
Britain  depends  upon  their  parents’  ability  to  pay  the  fees; 
or  upon  their  own  ability  to  win  scholarships,  as  in  the  schools 
of  the  London  County  Council;  or  upon  their  passing  the 
qualifying  examination  and  presenting  their  parents’  written 
declaration  of  a  hona  fide  intention  to  keep  their  children  in 
attendance  until  they  complete  the  third  year  of  the  higher 
grade  course,  as  in  the  schools  of  the  Edinburgh  School  Board. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  curriculums  of  English  secondary 
schools,  one  notes  the  great  difference  in  the  length  of  time 
which  they  severally  allot  to  classics.  This  is  explained  by 
their  diversity  of  origin  and  aim.  In  the  so-called  Public 
Schools  for  Boys,  many  of  which  are  centuries  old,  Latin 
and  Greek  have  always  been  preponderant  over  all  other 
subjects.  In  the  larger  ones  the  time  devoted  to  classics  is 
about  one-half  of  the  whole  number  of  school-hours,  while 
in  the  highest  form  boys  devote  almost  the  whole  of  their 
time  to  the  one  subject  which  they  expect  to  offer  when  they 
go  up  to  the  Universities.  In  the  smaller  public  schools  less 
specialization  is  allowed,  the  proportion  of  time  given  to  classics 
increasing  from  somewhat  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
ill  the  lowest  form  to  slightly  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  in  the  highest  form. 

Schools  for  the  higher  education  of  girls  in  England  are 
of  modern  origin,  and  give  much  less  time  to  classics  than  do 
the  public  schools.  In  day-schools  for  girls,  which  rank  as 
first  grade,  Latin  is  studied  from  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
to  seventeen  or  eighteen,  about  one-sixth  of  the  time  being 
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allotted  to  it.  Boarding-schools  of  the  first  grade  give  twice 
as  much  time  to  Latin  as  do  the  day-schools. 

The  Education  Board,  having  national  authority,  has  re¬ 
cently  established  numerous  higher  grade  schools  which  re¬ 
semble  those  in  the  United  States  much  more  nearly  than  they 
do  English  public  schools.  In  the  curriculums  of  these,  many 
departments  of  learning  are  represented  and  Latin  occupies  a 
much  less  prominent  place.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  by  the 
establishment  of  these  schools  secondary  education  is  possible 
to  a  much  larger  number  of  children  than  heretofore,  and  also 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  many 
schoolmen  and  parents  with  the  education  which  the  public 
schools  furnish  to  boys  of  average  ability,  a  controversy  has 
arisen  as  to  the  place  of  classics  in  a  general  scheme  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Benson,  formerly  a  master  at  Eton,  proposes  that 
the  average  boy  should  study  fewer  subjects  than  at  present, 
and  that  classics  should  be  an  optional  and  extra  subject,  open 
only  to  boys  of  exceptional  ability.  Professor  Sonnenschein 
opposes  the  elimination  of  the  classics  from  the  course  of  the 
average  boy,  claiming  that  the  study  of  Latin  contributes 
important  elements  to  a  practical  education.  His  views  receive 
reinforcement  in  the  report  of  a  committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  appointed  to 
revise  the  curriculum  of  secondary  schools.  The  notable 
feature  of  this  report,  made  in  1907,  is  the  recognition  it  gives 
to  literary  as  well  as  to  scientific  studies  and  the  provision  it 
makes  for  both. 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Classical  Association,  held 
in  1907,  the  question  was  raised  whether  in  the  case  of  pupils 
whose  education  is  not  mainly  classical  and  who  can  give  only 
a  few  hours  a  week  to  Latin  the  subject  has  any  real  educa¬ 
tional  value.  To  secure  data  for  judging  the  matter  the 
Curricula  Committee  of  the  Association  sent  the  question 
to  many  schools  thruout  the  kingdom :  “  In  a  four  years’ 
course  of  Latin  study,  do  you  find  that  the  average  pupils 
gain  such  help  toward  a  knowledge  of  English  and  other 
modern  languages  as  justifies  the  time  devoted  to  Latin?” 
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The  answers  received  show  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  even 
a  short  course  of  Latin  is  strong  and  widespread,  not  only 
among  classical  teachers  but  among  those  of  other  subjects 
as  well,  and  that  pupils  having  some  knowledge  of  Latin 
sav'e  very  much  time  in  the  study  of  modern  languages. 
Abundant  testimony  is  also  forthcoming  from  America  that 
a  four  years’  course  of  Latin  with  excellent  teaching  may 
compass  greater  results  than  a  longer  course  conducted  along 
unscientific  lines. 

The  Curricula  Committee,  to  whose  work  reference  has 
just  been  made,  was  appointed  in  1905,  “  to  consider  in  what 
respects  the  present  school  curriculum  in  Latin  and  Greek 
can  be  lightened  and  the  means  of  instruction  improved.” 
Its  members  by  their  labors  have  shed  much  light  on  the 
problems  of  classical  teaching,  issuing  from  time  to  time 
reports  on  the  progress  of  their  investigations  and  delibera¬ 
tions,  which  have  awakened  general  interest  in  the  subject 
and  furnished  a  store  of  facts  and  figures  upon  which  im¬ 
portant  decisions  depend. 

One  valuable  reform,  which  would  save  time  and  energy 
to  pupils  who  must  study  several  languages,  is  warmly  advo¬ 
cated  by  many  educators,  chief  among  whom  is  Professor 
Sonnenschein.  In  collaboration  witli  other  members  of  the 
Grammatical  Society,  he  has  prepared  a  parallel  series  of 
grammars  in  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German,  wherein  the 
classifications  and  terminologies  employed  are  as  uniform  as 
])Ossible.  This  principle,  which  commends  itself  to  all  thought¬ 
ful  persons,  has  been  received  so  favorably  in  Germany  as  to 
be  officially  sanctioned  by  the  Prussian  authorities. 

A  custom  prevails  in  all  English  schools  of  whatever  class, 
which  our  schools  would  do  well  to  adopt,  whereby  specializa¬ 
tion  is  allowed  toward  the  end  of  the  course  to  pupils  preparing 
for  the  LFniversities.  In  our  high  schools,  at  least  five  periods 
a  week  in  the  senior  year  should  be  granted  to  college  pre¬ 
paratory  pupils  for  extra  work  in  any  subject  which  they 
may  elect,  e.g.  classics,  mathematics,  history.  Thus  they  could 
lay  a  more  solid  foundation  for  future  scholarship  and  hope 
to  win  distinction  in  their  chosen  department  of  study.  I  do 
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not  recommend  that  Latin  be  taught  to  pupils  before  entering 
the  high  school;  but  for  those  of  exceptional  ability  and 
linguistic  aptitude  it  should  be  possible  to  get  the  equivalent 
of  five  years  of  study  in  the  subject  ere  entering  college. 

The  aims  to  be  kept  in  view  in  the  study  of  Latin  are  two : 
(i)  a  linguistic  and  logical  discipline,  (2)  the  intelligent  read¬ 
ing  of  the  more  important  Latin  authors.  At  present  our 
American  schools  give  undue  prominence  to  the  former.  By 
oft  recurring  state  and  city  examinations,  by  a  syllabus  which 
prescribes  the  exact  reading  for  every  year,  by  keeping  the 
teachers  in  a  sort  of  treadmill  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Vergil  in 
never  ceasing  rotation,  we  become  possest  by  a  too  mechan¬ 
ical  conception  of  the  functions  of  Latin  teaching.  We  regard 
it  too  much  as  a  merely  formal  gymnastic  and  make  of  it 
nothing  higher  than  a  handmaid  for  English  grammar,  ety¬ 
mology,  and  rhetoric. 

Undoubtedly  practise  in  Latin  composition  does  give  the 
most  perfect  linguistic  discipline  and  develops  habits  of  clear 
and  logical  thinking.  But,  while  recognizing  the  valuable 
services  it  thus  renders,  we  should  never  forget  that  Latin 
has  a  literature  capable  of  exerting  a  strong  attraction  and  of 
becoming  a  powerful  influence  for  training  the  pupils’  tastes 
and  awakening  their  intellectual  ambition.  Fortunately  both 
objects,  the  formal  and  the  literary,  are  not  inconsistent  in 
Latin  study  and  we  may  realize  them  both  at  the  same  time. 
But  makers  of  our  secondary  school  curriculums  should  recog¬ 
nize  the  wide  scope  of  the  task  assumed  by  classical  teachers ; 
and  educators  generally  should  acknowledge  the  value  t)f 
services  so  rendered  to  many  departments. 

Considering  that  the  majority  of  pupils  will  not  read  many 
new  Latin  books  after  they  have  left  school,  greater  dis¬ 
crimination  should  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  authors  and 
books  to  be  studied.  American  schools  can  learn  much  on 
this  point  from  curriculums  abroad.  Our  course  of  reading  is 
so  stereotyped  that  I  fear  few  pupils  have  any  idea  that  the 
range  of  Latin  literature  includes  a  multitude  of  authors  and 
subjects  which  might  have  been  selected  equally  well  for 
their  study.  In  no  respect  does  our  curriculum  show  greater 
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weakness  than  in  its  unvarying  repetition  from  year  to  year 
of  set  amounts  of  texts  to  be  read.  It  would  be  much  better 
for  both  pupils  and  teachers  if  greater  variety  were  allowed 
and  encouraged.  Teachers  become  weary,  in  spite  of  con¬ 
scientious  efforts  to  the  contrary,  of  the  monotonous  round; 
and  pupils,  always  knowing  what  book  is  to  be  read  next, 
have  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  well-worn  translations  which 
their  predecessors  surreptitiously  used.  This  is  an  evil  from 
which  English  schools  suffer  much  less  than  ours. 

The  present  system  tends  to  develop  also  another  evil,  and 
that  the  greatest.  Pupils  fancy  that  the  aim  of  their  Latin 
course  is  to  become  sufficiently  familiar  with  four  books  of 
ilie  Gallic  war,  six  orations  of  Cicero,  and  six  books  of  the 
.lEneid  to  pass  examinations  set  thereon.  It  is  entirely  foreign 
to  their  thought  that  they  should  gain  such  mastery  of  the 
language  as  would  enable  them  to  read  at  sight  any  Latin 
employing  the  same  vocabulary  as  that  of  the  passages  they 
have  studied  and  presenting  no  greater  syntactical  difficulty. 
Yet  that  is  the  true  ideal  of  the  preparatory  Latin  course. 

If  the  College  Entrance  Board  would  set  papers  to  test 
the  candidate’s  ix>wer  to  read  Latin  and  Greek  previously 
unseen,  even  permitting  the  use  of  a  dictionary  during  the 
examination,  the  preparatory  schools  would  do  better  work. 
If  the  Board  should  think  best  to  publish  a  list  of  books  as 
a  standard  of  style  and  vocabulary  to  be  used  at  a  certain 
examination,  why  should  the  list  not  be  changed  periodically, 
as  is  now  done  in  the  entrance  requirements  in  English 
literature?  Such  an  arrangement  would  enlarge  the 
private  reading  of  teachers,  who  now  browse  on  in  fields 
which  they  grazed  over  in  their  own  pupilage.  The  masters 
of  English  schools  change  the  books  to  be  studied  as  often 
as  they  think  best.  They  frequently  told  me  they  had  not 
yet  decided  what  book  their  class  would  read  next  nor  how 
long  they  would  continue  to  study  .the  author  then  in  hand. 
The  length  of  time  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  average  pupil  mastered  the  style  and  language.  If  boys 
develop  ability  to  understand  Caesar  thru  studying  two  books 
of  the  Gallic  zvar,  they  are  not  required  to  plod  thru  more  of 
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his  campaigns  before  being  promoted  to  reading  Cicero  and 
Livy. 

The  latter  author  is  much  read  in  the  secondary  schools 
of  Great  Britain,  especially  Books  XXI  and  XXII.  The 
portion  of  Caesar  commonly  chosen  for  study  is  the  Invasion 
of  Great  Britain,  contained  in  Books  IV  and  V  of  the  Gallic 
war,  which  is  indeed  the  most  interesting  part  since  it  gives 
the  facts  upon  which  the  opening  chapters  of  English  history 
are  based.  The  Roman  antiquities  still  seen  in  Great  Britain 
furnish  interesting  object  lessons  to  classes  in  Caesar  and 
Tacitus.  In  the  speeches  of  Cicero  selected  for  school  reading, 
nowhere  did  I  find  that  all  four  against  Catiline  were  assigned 
to  the  same  class,  two  out  of  the  four  being  generally  deemed 
sufficient  for  mastering  the  style  and  the  subject-matter. 
The  second  one,  dealing  as  it  does  with  pictures  of  low  life 
and  coarse  language,  should  be  omitted  from  the  reading  pre¬ 
scribed  for  pupils. 

In  English  schools  one  practise  widely  prevails  which  is  un¬ 
common  in  America,  viz :  memorizing  for  repetition  long  pas¬ 
sages  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Aside  from  lack  of  time  (which 
American  teachers  can  always  ofifer  in  excuse  for  any  omis¬ 
sion),  we  suffer  from  lack  of  suitable  material.  There  are  very 
few  sentences,  except  the  praise  of  literature  in  the  speech 
for  Archias,  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  read  during  the  first  three 
years  of  our  high  school  course,  which  are  worth  committing 
to  memory  except  as  verbal  exercises.  If  our  reading  were 
selected  with  greater  regard  to  literary  values,  we  might 
remedy  our  defect  in  this  matter. 

In  offering  these  criticisms  of  our  work  in  the  light  of 
English  schools,  I  deliberately  have  made  an  exception  of 
the  last  year’s  work  in  the  high  school,  for  this  seems  to  me 
so  admirable  that  it  needs  no  change.  I  would  not  lessen 
by  a  line  the  amount  of  Vergil  read  in  our  schools  but  would 
rather  add  thereto.  My  own  classes  have  often  read  several 
of  the  Eclogues  after  completing  the  six  books  of  the  ^neid. 
English  masters  exprest  regret  that  in  their  schools  so  little 
stress  was  laid  on  that  great  epic. 

The  authors  and  books  which  I  found  commonly  read 
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beside  those  already  mentioned  were  Pliny’s  Letters,  Tacitus’s 
Agricola,  Horace’s  Odes,  Ovid’s  Metamorphoses  and  Fasti, 
and  Juvenal’s  Satires.  Near  the  beginning  of  the  course  some 
easy  reading  is  introduced,  such  as  the  Fables  of  Phaedrus, 
or  simplified  Ccesar  or  Livy,  or  some  manufactured  Latin 
like  the  Ora  Maritima,  wherein  the  difficulties  are  graded  to 
the  attainments  of  the  learner. 

This  wider  choice  of  Latin  authors  for  school  reading  has 
a  parallel  in  the  Greek  curriculum  also.  The  exclusive  study 
of  Xenophon  and  Homer  ’s  not  customary  in  English  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  In  fact.  1  found  very  little  of  the  Anabasis 
read  beyond  the  first,  tx)ok.  Pupils  become  familiar  with 
Xenophon  thru  reading  a  book  or  two  of  the  Hcllenica  or 
the  Memorabilia;  with  Thucydides  by  reading  Books  I  and 
VI,  or  selections;  with  Demosthenes  by  reading  his  oration 
On  the  crozi’fi.  Some  Attic  tragedy  is  read,  generally  the 
easier  plays  of  Euripides,  omitting  difficult  choruses.  I  found 
Sophocles’s  Antigone  read  in  the  Dulwich  High  School  for 
Girls,  where  I  had  previously  witnessed  the  same  play  in 
English  charmingly  rendered  by  the  pupils.  In  the  Perse 
School,  Cambridge,  I  listened  to  boys  reading  the  CEdipus 
tyrannus  of  Sophocles,  all  questions  and  replies  being  given 
in  Greek,  the  translation  only  being  in  English. 

An  entire  year  is  not  given  to  reading  Homer,  as  with 
us,  only  single  books  of  the  Iliad  being  studied.  Longer 
portions  of  the  Odyssey  are  often  read,  which  seems  to  me 
admirable  since  it  is  naturally  more  interesting  and  treats  of 
a  greater  variety  of  subjects  than  the  Iliad.  By  reducing 
the  amount  of  the  Iliad  to  be  studied  we  might  gain  time  to 
read  one  or  two  dramas,  which  being  in  the  Attic  dialect, 
would  give  pupils  less  trouble  than  the  epic  immediately  after 
Xenophon.  The  reading  of  selected  books  from  several 
authors,  rather  than  large  amounts  of  a  few  only,  is  to  be 
commended,  provided  it  does  not  involve  scrappiness  of  read¬ 
ing.  I  do  not  recommend  a  collection  of  excerpts,  however 
individually  beautiful  they  may  be,  but  rather  whole  books 
or  plays  or  odes  which,  having  continuity,  give  a  more  adequate 
view  of  the  writer’s  style. 
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This  course  of  reading  gives  English  pupils  a  great  advan¬ 
tage  over  ours  in  the  matter  of  decreased  size  and  weight  of 
textbooks.  Those,  for  instance,  who  are  reading  Caesar, 
carry  volumes  containing  only  the  one  or  two  books  to  l3e 
studied ;  while  ours  are  weighed  down  with  bulky  “  complete 
editions  ”  which  contain  beside  the  text  a  treatise  on  Roman 
warfare,  a  lengthy  biography  of  Caesar,  many  pages  of  notes, 
grammatical  helps,  a  complete  vocabulary  of  the  author,  etc. 
The  English  boy  pays  a  shilling  for  his  book,  the  American 
one  costs  from  four  to  eight  times  as  much.  In  lieu  of  the 
“  helps  ”  contained  in  the  introductions  to  the  several  books 
used  in  our  high  schools,  the  English  pupil  has  a  small  manual 
of  antiquities,  which  he  keeps  for  reference  but  does  not  carry 
about  with  him.  The  question  of  lightening  the  daily  load  of 
books  which  our  pupils  carry  is  of  serious  import. 

The  methods  of  teaching  prose  composition  in  English 
schools  seem  very  like  those  in  vogue  in  this  country  with 
the  exception  that  very  little  work  is  done  by  the  class  on  the 
blackboard,  that  being  one  item  of  equipment  in  which  their 
schoolrooms  are  lacking,  save  a  few  square  feet  for  the 
teacher’s  use.  Themes  of  interest  to  juvenile  minds,  e.g.,  a 
chapter  from  Robinson  Crusoe,  are  sometimes  set  for  Latin 
writing.  When  I  saw  pupils  writing  Latin  and  Greek  from 
dictation  or  successfully  paraphrasing  a  story  told  by  the 
teacher,  I  was  convinced  that  we  train  the  eye  at  the  expense 
of  the  ear,  and  use  oral  methods  too  little.  The  writing  of 
Latin  and  Greek  verses  is  still  practised  in  some  of  the  older 
institutions,  but  in  those  more  recently  established  the  theory 
of  versification  only  is  taught. 

Inaccuracy  in  pronouncing  was  a  common  defect  noted 
in  many  schools,  but  it  was  readily  overlookt  because  of  the 
hardship  entailed  on  all  by  the  recent  decrees  of  the  Classical 
Association,  changing  from  the  English  to  the  Roman  method 
of  Latin  pronunciation  and  adopting  for  Greek  letters  the 
sounds  which  we  employ  in  our  schools.  Many  scholars  in 
England  disregard  the  written  accents  of  Greek  words  and 
apply  the  rules  which  govern  the  accenting  of  Latin, — an 
arbitrary  procedure  with  little  to  recommend  it.  I  even  found 
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pupils  who  had  studied  Greek  for  a  year  and  had  not  yet 
learned  the  laws  of  accent,  a  subject  on  which  we  lay  stress 
from  the  beginning. 

I  observed  methods  in  use  in  some  schools  which  appeared 
to  me  outworn,  such  as  conducting  classes  by  questioning  in 
exact  rotation  and  promoting  those  who  answered  correctly, 
after  the  fashion  of  an  old-time  spelling-match ;  or  construing 
word  by  word  which,  tho  tending  to  accuracy,  destroyed  the 
idiom  of  the  English,  However,  the  translation  of  the  higher 
forms  was  usually  very  good,  so  that  the  latter  method  is  not 
open  to  grave  criticism,  provided  the  hours  given  to  classical 
teaching  are  numerous  enough  to  obviate  a  sense  of  haste. 

In  summarizing  my  impressions  of  the  more  than  two  score 
institutions  which  I  visited  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
the  tendency  is  for  me  to  make  comparisons  with  American 
schools  with  which  I  am  familiar.  But  I  am  well  aware  that 
in  quantity  and  ciuality  classical  teaching  varies  greatly  in 
different  parts  of  our  own  country,  so  that  the  work  of  one 
school  is  not  a  safe  index  to  that  of  others.  In  characterizing 
teaching  abroad  I  would  not  be  dogmatic,  since  generalization 
is  so  difficult  at  home.  My  critical  task  is  lightened,  however, 
when  I  remember  that  my  mission  was  not  so  much  to  disclose 
what  I  thought  weaknesses  as  to  report  the  strong  points  of 
the  schools  which  I  was  sent  to  visit  and  the  features  which 
they  possess  worthy  of  our  imitation. 

Among  the  admirable  characteristics  of  the  institutions 
which  I  saw,  were  the  courtesy  of  teachers  and  pupils  and 
their  reverence  for  superior  authority;  the  quietude  in  the 
rooms,  due  to  the  small  number  of  pupils  forming  a  class;  the 
responsibility  which  pupils  feel  for  attaining  success  by  their 
own  efforts  rather  than  by  relying  on  others’  help;  the  absence 
of  the  examination  ogre  which  is  ever  present  with  us.  Teach¬ 
ers  use  less  emphasis,  spend  less  vital  force  in  pushing  pupils 
forward  in  a  subject,  are  not  consciously  striving  “  to  cover 
the  ground  ”  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  a  syllabus. 

Anna  Pearl  MacVay 

The  Wadleigh  High  School 
New  York  City 
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DISCUSSIONS 

CONCERNING  THE  EVILS  OF  CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  AS 
ENUMERATED  BY  PROFESSOR  LADD 

It  seems  a  little  presumptuous  for  one  who  has  had  no 
actual  experience  with  a  “  credit  for  quality  ”  system,  to  ven¬ 
ture  out  with  a  criticism  of  Professor  Ladd’s  discussion  of  this 
very  interesting  subject  in  the  March  Educational  Review. 
Since,  however,  relatively  few  schoolmen  have  had  experience 
with  the  system  as  yet,  a  wail  of  disappointment  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  one  of  that  larger  number  of  schoolmen  who  have  been 
awaiting  with  some  impatience,  but  with  resolute  hopefulness, 
the  outcome  of  the  trials  now  in  progress.  If  the  very  dis¬ 
couraging  report  from  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  where 
it  is  now  being  tried,  seemed  based  on  sound  logical  deductions, 
we  should  feel  compelled  to  give  up  our  hope  for  it.  But  cour¬ 
age  springs  from  an  analysis  of  Professor  Ladd’s  last  para¬ 
graph,  where  the  “  unfortunate  evils  ”  attendant  upon  the 
system  are  enumerated;  we  think  it  barely  possible  that  the 
absence  of  thoroly  satisfactory  results  may  be  due  less  to 
faults  inherent  in  the  “  credit  for  quality  ”  itself,  than  to  faults 
in  its  administration. 

‘  Credit  for  quality  ”  means  that  a  subject  completed  with  a 
grade  of  “  A  ”  carries  a  larger  number  of  credits  toward  grad¬ 
uation  than  does  the  same  subject  completed  with  a  grade  of 
“  B.”  The  fundamental  principles  are,  “  To  secure  a  better 
quality  of  work  from  the  students,  and  to  enable  the  student  of 
exceptional  ability  or  unusual  industry  to  cut  short  his  period 
of  undergraduate  work.”  Shorter  at  least,  we  mean,  than  his 
less  able  or  less  industrious  fellow. 

Any  argument  for  these  principles  seems  unnecessary. 

Of  the  “  numerous  and  unfortunate  evils  ”  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  article,  the  first  is,  “  the  system  of  marking  used 
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by  us  places  before  the  student  unworthy  ideals,”  Reward  for 
quality  is  the  law  of  life;  quality  of  service  from  body,  intellect, 
and  heart.  Giving  additional  credit  for  a  higher  per  cent,  of 
work,  is  giving  simply  what  is  earned.  The  unworthy  ideal — 
if  there  is  one — is  the  credit  itself,  not  the  additional  credit. 
In  simple  justice  we  should  give  the  same  credit  value  to  90 
per  cent,  work  in  two  unit  courses  that  we  give  to  60  per  cent, 
work  in  three  unit  courses.  This  too  on  the  ground  of 
quantity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  infinitely  more  valuable  features 
connected  with  the  winning  of  a  90  per  cent,  grade  as  against 
a  60  per  cent,  grade !  In  what  way  does  the  granting  of  addi¬ 
tional  credit  for  excellence  add  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
students  to  seek  “  knowledge  for  knowledge’s  sake  and  truth 
for  truth’s  sake  ”  ?  Do  not  students  work  for  credits  with  a 
view  to  graduation  in  any  system?  To  obtain  the  ideal  condi¬ 
tion  of  work  for  work’s  sake  all  grades,  credits,  and  graduation 
will  have  to  be  removed.  Neither  can  I  see  any  more  feasible 
nor  pedagogical  way  of  teaching  a  student  “  to  see  something 
more  precious  than  an  extra  .3  of  a  credit  ”  than  by  encourag¬ 
ing  him  to  earn  the  extra  .3. 

The  second  evil  is,  “  It  leads  to  faulty  methods  of  study  and 
unsatisfactory  final  results.  In  the  preparation  of  the  lessons, 
a  good  recitation  rather  than  a  thoro  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter  is  too  apt  to  be  the  objective  point.”  Professor 
Ladd  mentioned  earlier  in  the  article  some  stimuli  to  good  work 
other  than  additional  credit,  which  he  claimed  were  worthy 
and  proper.  Among  these  was  “  appreciation  from  parent  and 
teacher.”  It  is  not  apparent  how  this  incentive,  worthy  as  it 
is,  leads  to  less  faulty  methods  of  study  than  does  the  incentive 
of  additional  credit,  the  satisfaction  from  which  comes  largely 
from  the  same  appreciation.  I  contend,  furthermore,  that  a 
“  good  recitation  ”  is  nothing  more  and  certainly  nothing  less 
than  unmistakable  evidence  of  a  “  thoro  understanding  of  the 
subject-matter.”  Any  other  standard  for  a  good  recitation  is 
unworthy  present-day  teachers,  and  students  should  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  fact  as  well  under  the  credit  for  quality 
system  as  under  any  other. 

The  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  evils  are  as  follows:  (3)  “It 
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may  lead,  often  does,  to  unwise  election  of  courses.  Some 
teachers  mark  higher  than  others.”  (5)  “  It  is  demoralizing 
to  both  students  and  teachers.  Teachers  offering  elective 
courses  are  constantly  under  great  temptation  and  the  students 
are  shrewd  enough  to  know  it.”  (6)  “  It  is  impossible  to 
form  uniform  standards  corresponding  to  the  different  grades. 
There  are  as  many  different  standards  for  each  grade  as  there 
are  instructors.  A  grade  of  work  for  which  one  instructor 
would  give  an  “  A  ”  (1.3),  another  would  give  a  “  B  ”  (1.2), 
and  still  another  a  ‘  C  ’  ( i.o).  Standards  can  not  be  fixt.” 

I  group  the  above  three  together  because  they  seem  to  me  to 
be  evils  in  no  considerable  degree  connected  with  the  method  of 
crediting  under  discussion.  Wherever  a  standard  for  passing 
is  fixt,  and  credit  given  for  the  completion  of  subjects,  there 
will  necessarily  be  “  snaps  ”  and  “  whales  ”  among  the  courses 
in  any  school.  The  student  who  desires  to  obtain  credit  with 
the  least  amount  of  work,  will  be  no  more  tempted  to  elect  a 
“  snap  ”  just  because  more  credit  might  be  obtained  if  he 
worked  harder.  Indeed,  if  such  a  system  will  secure  more 
work  from  the  “  snap-picker,”  I  am  not  sure  but  that  a  service 
will  be  done  both  the  individual  and  the  institution,  because 
1.3  credits  with  a  little  work  leads  to  less  depravity  than  i.o 
credit  with  no  work.  Nor  with  a  good  head  of  the  department 
will  an  instructor  continue  long  to  make  unworthy  bids  for 
pupils  to  enter  elective  courses.  In  short,  these  three  evils 
seem  no  greater  under  a  credit  for  quality  system  than  under 
any  other  credit  system. 

The  fourth  and  only  other  enumerated  evil  is  stated  thus: 
“  It  places  students  who  receive  extra  credit  for  quality  at  a 
disadvantage  in  seeking  to  enter  other  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing.”  Under  our  common  system  of  crediting,  the  institution 
into  which  the  student  seeks  admission  usually  grants  so  much 
credit  for  each  subject  satisfactorily  completed:  for  example, 
Ciesar,  i  point;  plane  geometry,  i  point,  etc.  Surely  that  much 
credit  will  be  allowed  the  student  finishing  the  same  subjects 
in  a  school  which  grades  by  the  credit  for  quality  system.  Per¬ 
haps  a  fellow-student,  who  had  not  worked  so  hard  in  his 
credit  for  quality  school  and  had  obtained  fewer  credits  in  con- 
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sequence,  may  receive  equal  credits  in  the  new  school  entered, 
but  even  so,  no  more  injustice  has  been  done  the  industrious 
student  from  the  credit  for  quality  school  than  is  being  done 
all  the  time  in  the  other  schools.  By  the  common  practise,  the 
brighter  student,  the  industrious  student,  receives  but  the  same 
credit  as  the  lazy  one,  not  only  when  they  transfer  from  their 
home  school,  but  in  their  home  school  as  well. 

F.  J.  Kelly 

State  Normal  School 

Spearfish,  South  Dakota 


SOME  PLANS  FOR  STUDENT  COOPERATION  IN 
SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT 

The  plans  for  student  participation  in  school  government 
herewith  outlined  were  observed  at  first-hand  by  the  writer 
on  a  recent  trip  from  east  to  west.  They  present  only  a 
fragmentary  part  of  the  great  number  of  experiments  now 
being  tried  in  the  field  of  self-government  in  educational  in¬ 
stitutions;  yet  it  is  believed  that  they  are  fairly  representative 
of  the  movement,  and  as  such  give  a  clue  to  the  method  and 
its  application. 

A  study  of  the  plans  will  reveal  two  aims :  first,  to  develop 
responsibility  and  self-control;  and  second,  to  give  practise  in 
the  forms  of  government.  Of  these  the  character  aim  should 
by  all  odds  be  called  the  primary  or  more  important  one,  and 
the  other  the  secondary  aim.  So  far  as  one  may  judge  by 
superficial  observation,  all  the  plans  go  a  great  way  in  character 
training;  teaching  the  control  of  the  careless  ones  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  healthy  public  spirit,  and  teaching  self-control  by 
putting  part  of  the  responsibility  for  administration  where  it 
belongs,  and  all  the  time  offering  detailed  and  sympathetic 
guidance. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  plans  present  most  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  in  respect  to  what  has  been  called  above  the  secondary 
aim;  that  of  offering  practise  in  functioning  the  forms  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  In  some  systems  this  aim  is  so  emphasized  as  to 
lead  to  the  introduction  of  the  full  machinery  of  a  real  gov- 
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eminent.  Courts  are  instituted,  culprits  are  arrested  by  police¬ 
men,  plead  not  guilty,  demand  a  jury  trial,  and,  aided  by  at¬ 
torneys,  combat  the  charges  as  do  men  in  common  life.  In 
other  systems  these  processes  are  ingeniously  avoided  by  elect¬ 
ing  discipline  committees,  and  by  requiring  the  culprits  to  tell 
both  sides  of  their  own  cases. 

The  men  interested  in  self-government  differ  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  complexity,  and  of  “  dramatizing  the  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  ” ;  and  among  many  people  the  whole  movement  is  dis¬ 
credited  on  account  of  plans  which  have  been  seen  to  fail  of 
the  character  aim  because  of  unfortunately  thosen  forms. 
The  best  advice  of  those  at  work  seems  to  be  as  follows: 
Make  out  a  scheme  simple  enough  to  be  understood,  launch 
it,  and  add  to  it  as  needed.  On  the  one  hand,  do  not  make 
it  complex  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving  practise;  on  the 
other  hand,  do  not  be  afraid  of  the  complexities  which  must 
always  accompany  a  democratic  government  and  a  school  with 
growing  activities. 

Following  are  the  plans  in  outline : 

Lagrange  School,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Miss  Jane  Brownlee. 
Organization.  8th,  7th,  6th,  and  5th  grades  are  citizens. 
Each  room  is  a  ward.  Nominations  and  elections  are 
held.  Discipline  is  in  hands  of  teachers,  but  pupils 
cooperate  in  many  ways. 

Officers.  Elected  by  pupils. 

Mayor.  Presides  over  meetings  of  pupils,  and  at  enter¬ 
tainments.  Has  general  supervision  of  halls, 
grounds,  lines,  entrances,  and  basements. 

City  Clerk.  Acts  as  secretary  of  pupils’  meetings. 
Treasurer.  Cares  for  money  received  from  entertain¬ 
ments,  and  from  donations  to  buy  flowers  for  the 
sick. 

Sanitary  Chief.  Has  charge  of  cleanliness  of  yards 
and  halls,  and  reports  on  conditions  of  wards. 

Thirtieth  St.  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  W.  W.  Tritt. 
Organization.  8th,  7th,  6th,  and  5th  grades  are  citizens. 
Each  room  has  separate  organization. 
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Room  Committees.  Each  room  has  a  committee  of  three 
boys,  elected  without  nomination;  and  one  of  three  girls. 
Each  committee  is  responsible  for  conduct  of  members 
of  its  own  room  in  halls,  basements,  and  playgrounds; 
meeting  and  considering  individual  cases,  and  adminis¬ 
tering  punishment  if  necessary. 

Councils.  Members  of  boys’  and  girls’  room  committees 
meet  in  separate  bodies  called  councils,  for  discussion  of 
school  problems  and  the  passing  of  rules.  Each  council 
elects  its  President  and  Chairmen  of  the  Hall,  Basement, 
and  Yard  Committees.  Chairmen  choose  assistants. 

General  School  Committees.  Five  boys,  elected,  form  a 
central  court  for  the  consideration  of  cases  affecting  the 
whole  school,  or  of  cases  appealed  from  any  room 
committee.  Girls’  cases  handled  by  a  similar  girls’ 
committee. 

John  Crerar  School,  Chicago,  III.  Mr.  John  T.  Ray. 

Organization.  Pupils  of  each  room  vote.  Citizens  in  turn 
lead  memory  drill  when  class  assembles  until  teacher 
enters  and  takes  charge. 

Tribunes.  A  boy  and  a  girl  are  elected  by  ballot  of  all  pu¬ 
pils  in  each  room  above  second  grade.  (Second  and  first 
grade,  appointed.)  Tribunes  lead  lines,  relieve  teachers 
of  hall  and  yard  duty,  and  take  charge  of  class  in  teacher’s 
absence.  They  are  official  spokesmen  of  the  room,  re¬ 
ceiving  reports  of  misconduct  from  pupils,  answering  in¬ 
quiries  by  teacher,  warning  pupils,  settling  disputes,  and 
protecting  rights  of  the  individual.  Repeated  miscon¬ 
duct  is  reported  to  teacher,  who  fixes  and  enforces  a  pen¬ 
alty  until  tribune  reports  that  pupil  has  made  proper 
pledge  of  future  right  conduct.  Tribunes  wear  badges. 

Council.  All  tribunes  together  form  a  council  which  may 
advise  with  principal  about  regulations  for  school.  Coun¬ 
cil  appoints  Marshals  for  halls,  stairs,  and  yards. 

Citizens.  One-half  or  more  pupils  in  each  room  may  be 
elected  as  citizens,  or  chosen  by  teacher  on  basis  of  good 
conduct  and  help  in  school  government.  Citizens  have 
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liberty  of  the  building  the  same  as  teachers,  and  may  vote 
on  special  matters  of  importance.  Citizenship  may  be 
awarded  and  withdrawn  by  teacher  or  principal.  Citizens 
wear  badges. 


School  No.  3,  Manhattan,  New  York  City.  Mr.  Bernard 
Cronson. 

Organization.  Self-government  is  granted  by  charter  to 
classrooms  for  obedience  and  general  good  behavior. 
Presidents  of  classes,  elected,  lead  the  lines,  and  take 
charge  of  rooms  when  teacher  is  away,  conducting  all 
recitations.  Self-government  may  be  revoked  for  dis¬ 
order.  Each  room  forms  a  borough  of  the  government. 
Members  of  8th,  yth,  6th,  and  5tli  grades  are  citizens. 
Fourth  grade  pupils  may  become  citizens  by  examina¬ 
tion. 

Board  of  Aldermen.  Elected  by  pupils,  two  from  each 
borough.  Pass  laws  subject  to  mayor’s  approval. 

Mayor.  Elected  by  pupils.  Conducts  morning  assembly 
of  pupils.  Appoints  heads  of  administrative  depart¬ 
ment. 

Departments. 

Police  Department.  Chief  of  Police  appoints  assembly 
squad,  patrol  squad,  truant  squad,  parole  squad,  de¬ 
tective  squad. 

Health  Department.  Inspects  pupils’  persons  and  class¬ 
rooms. 

Department  of  Savings.  School  City  Savings’  Bank,  in 
charge  of  teacher  elected  by  pupils. 

Educational  Department.  Arranges  field  days  and  lec¬ 
tures. 

Court.  Three  judges,  elected.  Counsel  and  jury  trial  if  de¬ 
manded.  Jury  is  formed  of  three  judges  and  three  citi¬ 
zens.  Court  may  call  witnesses,  try  cases,  and  inflict  pun¬ 
ishment. 

Court  Clerk.  Keeps  court  records. 

City  Attorney.  Prosecutes  defendants. 
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State  Normal  School^  New  Paltz,  N.  Y.  Messrs.  Wilson 
L.  Gill,  Myron  T.  Scudder,  and  Wm.  R.  Ward. 
Organization.  The  Normal  School  City,  the  Intermediate 
School  City,  and  the  Primary  School  City.  (The  first  is 
here  outlined,  the  others  being  similar  but  somewhat  sim¬ 
pler.)  Conventions,  elections,  and  inaugurations  are 
carried  out;  and  sometimes  political  parties,  proportional 
representation,  initiative  and  referendum,  recall,  taxes, 
etc. 

Council.  City  Council,  elected,  one  for  each  room.  Pass 
ordinances,  subject  to  mayor’s  approval. 

Officers.  Elected  by  students,  except  in  executiv'^e  depart¬ 
ments. 

Mayor.  Has  veto  power.  Appoints  heads  of  adminis¬ 
trative  departments. 

Commissioner  of  Public  Works.  Has  charge  of  flag,  gar¬ 
dens,  election  booths,  entertainments,  athletic  sports, 
etc. 

Commissioner  of  Health.  Has  charge  of  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  of  school. 

Police  Commissioner.  Acts  as  Chief  of  Police.  Appoints 
policemen. 

Fire  Commissioner.  Organizes  fire  department. 

City  Clerk.  Secretary  to  council.  Keeps  records  of  laws 
and  publishes  them.  In  charge  of  election  notices, 
jury  lists,  and  all  other  records. 

City  Attorney.  Legal  adviser  and  public  prosecutor. 
President  of  City  Council.  Presides  at  council  meetings. 
Sheriff.  Appoints  deputies  and  enforces  the  laws.  Serves 
notices  to  appear  in  court. 

City  Treasurer.  In  charge  of  student  funds. 

Inspectors  of  Election.  Act  as  election  officers. 

City  Court.  Three  judges,  elected,  take  turns  presiding. 
Appoint  a  clerk.  May  subpena  witnesses  and  draw  juries. 
Accused  person  may  have  an  attorney  to  defend  him,  and 
a  jury  for  trial,  and  has  the  right  of  appeal. 

Court  of  Appeals.  Faculty  of  School.  Principal  presides. 
Considers  cases  appealed  from  the  lower  court. 
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Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Mr.  J.  H. 

Francis. 

Organization.  Frequent  meetings  in  auditorium  for  an¬ 
nouncements,  etc.  Elections  each  half  year.  Boards  and 
Committees  have  desks  in  office. 

Associated  Student  Body  Organizations.  An  advisory 
board  composed  of  the  presidents  of  all  main  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  school.  Has  indirect  control  of  all  student 
affairs,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Principal. 

Board  of  Control.  Composed  of  two  teachers  elected  by  the 
faculty,  one  as  treasurer;  eight  students  elected  by  the 
students,  one  from  each  half-year  class.  President,  Vice- 
President,  and  Secretary  elected  by  student  body;  book¬ 
keeper  elected  by  board.  Board  has  charge  of  money 
belonging  to  student  body.  Plans  entertainments  and 
other  means  of  raising  money,  and  attends  to  purchase  of 
supplies  needed  for  student  activities.  Elects  athletic 
managers,  and  monthly  managers  for  lunch  room.  Au¬ 
thorizes  and  controls  student  activities  and  organizations. 

Boys'  Self-Government.  Elected,  one  boy  from  each  9th 
year  room,  two  from  each  loth  year  room,  three  from 
each  nth  year  room,  and  four  from  each  12th  year 
room.  President  elected  by  student  body;  Vice-President 
and  Secretary  by  committee.  Responsible  for  order  in 
halls,  grounds,  and  auditorium.  Complaints  about  offend¬ 
ers  are  received  from  teachers  and  students.  At  meetings 
twice  weekly  each  offender  states  his  case,  questions  are 
asked,  and  sentence  is  passed  after  accused  retires. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  principal  in  serious 
cases.  Committee  has  charge  of  cases  of  tardiness. 

Girls’  Self-Government.  (Similar  to  that  of  the  boys.) 

Scholarship  Committee.  Two  chaimien,  a  boy  and  a  girl, 
elected  by  student  body.  Ten  boys  and  ten  girls  elected 
by  faculty.  Committee  helps  and  persuades  backward 
pupils,  arranges  a  schedule  of  hours  when  assistance  can 
be  given,  and  keeps  a  list  of  pupils  who  will  help.  Re¬ 
ceives  reports  of  deficient  pupils  and  requires  them  to 
bring  weekly  marks  until  improvement  is  shown.  Recom- 
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mends  that  certain  pupils  drop  work  when  too  heavy  to 
carry.  Decides  when  failing  students  shall  be  dropped 
from  the  rolls. 

School  Paper.  Editor  and  manager  elected  by  the  senior 
class. 

Lunch  Room.  Manager  elected  monthly  by  Board  of  Con¬ 
trol.  Food  provided  at  cost. 

Custodian  Committee.  Appointed  by  the  Principal.  Has 
charge  of  the  recovery  of  lost  articles. 

Fire  Brigade.  Captain  elected  by  student  body.  Has  charge 
of  hose  in  fire  drills.  One  member  elected  from  each 
classroom. 

Athletic  Committee.  Three  teachers  elected  by  the  faculty. 
Student  members,  elected,  one  each  by  Board  of  Control, 
Scholarship  Committee,  Boys’  Self-Government,  and 
one  appointed  by  the  Principal.  Decides  on  rules  for 
eligibility  and  for  training.  Teams  are  formed  for  Rugby, 
track,  baseball,  gymnasium,  tennis,  and  basketball;  and 
basketball,  tennis,  and  indoor  baseball  for  the  girls. 

Ionian  Society.  Composed  of  members  of  the  three  upper 
classes.  Has  monthly  meetings  with  literary  and  musical 
programs. 

Other  Organizations.  Oratorical  Society,  Glee  Clubs,  Or¬ 
chestra,  Mandolin  Club,  Whistling  Club,  Gymnasium 
Clubs,  Walking  Clubs. 

John  M.  Brewer 

Polytechnic  High  School 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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REVIEWS 

The  reorganization  of  our  colleges — By  Clarence  F.  Birdseye.  New 
York  ;  The  Baker  &  Taylor  Co..  1909.  pp.  ix+410.  $1.75  net. 

Like  liis  book  on  Individual  training  in  our  colleges  Mr. 
Birdseye’s  second  work  is  an  interesting  and  stimulating  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  now  widespread  discussion  as  to  the  conditions 
of  American  collegiate  instruction.  Each  book  has  grown  up 
in  Mr.  Birdseye’s  mind  about  a  single  idea.  The  earlier  book 
had  primarily  to  do  with  the  place  of  the  Greek  letter  fraternity 
in  the  college  student’s  education.  The  gist  of  the  new  book  is 
that  the  college  would  gain  greatly  in  efficiency  by  adopting 
some  of  the  methods  of  modern  business.  Mr.  Birdseye  thinks 
that  it  would  be  possible  and  most  desirable  for  each  college  to 
establish  an  administrative  department  separate  from  the 
teaching  department  and  coordinate  with  it. 

Just  how  the  department  would  be  organized,  and  what  it 
would  have  to  do  is,  perhaps  naturally,  not  very  clear.  The 
following  quotation  will  give  his  general  idea ; 

‘‘  Here  is  where  the  colleges  make  their  great  error.  They 
mistake  questions  which  are  administrative  in  their  nature  for 
pedagogical  questions,  and  then  imagine  that  if  new  problems 
of  administration  arise  within  their  walls,  their  pedagogical 
experts  must  master  and  solve  these  questions.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  should  bring  in  administrative  experts  of  wide 
experience  to  solve  the  administrative  problems  which  neces¬ 
sarily  must  be  simple  and,  in  the  main,  must  arise  from  the 
increased  number  of  students,  professors  and  courses,  and  the 
intricacy  and  hurly-burly  of  modern  educational  and  social 
conditions.  No  other  business  or  profession  assumes  that  it 
is  self-sufficient  in  everything,  and  that  it  does  not  need  outside 
administrative  experts;  but  the  college  authorities  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  business  is  different  from  any  other,  and  that 
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they  are  in  a  class  by  themselves  and  hence  must  handle  their 
own  administrative  problems.  They  erroneously  assume  that 
because  they  deal  mostly  with  human  factors  their  problems  are 
different  from  and,  by  their  very  nature,  far  more  difficult  than 
those  presented  in  other  fields.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the 
human  factor  which  is  the  most  troublesome  in  every  business 
affair.  The  administrative  problems  of  the  college  should  be, 
and  are,  far  simpler  than  those  of  a  great  business;  first  be¬ 
cause  they  arise  in  one  spot  and  are  not  scattered  over  wide 
areas  in  the  hands  of  underlings;  second,  because  they  arise 
among  and  deal  with  our  highest  class  of  educated,  ambitious 
young  men,  and  not  among  a  crowd  of  foreigners  unacquainted 
with  our  language,  customs  or  traditions;  and  third,  because 
the  authorities  have  control  over  the  community  and  home  life 
of  the  student,  and  so  in  one  sense  still  reserve  the  right  to  act 
in  loco  parentis” 

Whether  it  would  really  be  safe  to  follow  in  detail  the 
analogy  of  the  Steel  Corporation  or  the  Standard  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  running  of  a  teaching  establishment,  any  more  than 
it  could  be  followed,  let  us  say,  in  the  production  of  lyric 
poetry,  is  an  open  question. 

Mr.  Birdseye  may  be  right — he  knows  more  about  modern 
administration  than  most  of  us  who  are  insiders  in  college 
work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  college  will  take  his 
advice  and  establish  a  separate  administrative  department.  If 
it  should  fulfil  his  confident  expectations,  the  other  colleges  will 
follow  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  If  not,  the  question  will  at  least 
be  removed  from  the  field  of  theoretical  speculation. 

The  important  thing,  however,  is  not  the  details  of  reform, 
but  the  development  in  trustees,  executives,  and  teachers  alike 
of  what  we  may  call  the  administrative  attitude  toward  certain 
broad  sides  of  their  duties — an  attitude  which  involves  a  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  for  action  or  passivity,  based  in 
each  case  upon  a  study  of  the  facts  and  their  relative  impor¬ 
tance,  rather  than  upon  impulse  or  upon  loose  theorizing. 

The  searching  and  frequently  embarrassing  questions  sent 
out  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  and  the  reports  in  which  the 
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information  gained  is  being  published  with  an  almost  brutal 
frankness  furnish  no  doubt  the  main  factor  today  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  this  administrative  attitude,  but  Mr.  Birdseye’s 
book  will  have  its  important  part  to  play.  In  the  first  place  he 
attacks  educational  problems  with  a  vigor  that  is  all  his  own. 
The  questions  which  we  have  heard  talked  about  ad  nauseam 
have  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to  him  and  his  book  has  the  hall¬ 
mark  of  honest  enthusiasm,  a  stamp  none  too  common  in  edu¬ 
cational  literature.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  book  is  important 
because  the  main  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  work 
of  the  Foundation  is  that  it  may  tend  to  dehumanize  the  whole 
business  of  education;  while  Mr.  Birdseye  never  forgets  for  a 
moment  the  importance  of  the  individual  teacher  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  student — as  the  following  will  show : 

“  Only  after  he  is  sure  that  his  plant  is  in  proper  condition 
to  do  its  best  work  does  the  careful  manufacturer  proceed  to 
make  it  turn  out  its  maximum  of  marketable  and  first-class 
product — and  no  more.  He  does  not  overload  his  machinery, 
or  ask  a  hundred-ton-per-day  plant  to  produce  two  hundred 
tons  per  day.  Overloading  the  machinery  inevitably  leads  to 
deterioration  (a)  of  the  plant,  (b)  of  the  product,  and  (c)  of 
the  reputation  and  prestige  with  customers  and  the  public,  that 
is  of  the  good  will  and  trade  name,  which  oftentimes  are  the 
manufacturer’s  most  important  assets.  He  knows  that  such 
deterioration  is  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  the  added  output. 

But  our  colleges  always  have  reversed  and  still  persistently 
reverse  this  salutary  rule  as  to  caring  for  their  plant  and  limit¬ 
ing  their  output.  Whenever  any  institution  has  done  un¬ 
usually  good  work  or  offered  unusual  opportunities,  an  undue 
number  of  students  have  crowded  to  its  doors  and  have  been 
meekly  received  upon  some  theory — criminal  in  its  foolishness 
— that  college  machinery  is  governed  by  different  rules  than 
any  other,  and  may  be  overloaded  to  the  breaking  point,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  evil  effects  (a)  on  the  teaching  force  itself,  or 
(b)  on  the  student  product,  or  (c)  on  the  reputation  of  the  in¬ 
stitution.” 

Frederick  P.  Keppel 

Columbia  University 
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Educational  woodworking  for  school  and  home— By  Joseph  C.  Park. 

New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Company,  1908.  x  +  3iop.  $1.00  net. 

This  book  is  a  compilation  of  useful  information  concerning 
woodworking,  whose  usefulness  is  marred  by  the  disproportion 
of  its  parts.  For  example,  considerable  detail  is  given  about 
carborundum  stones,  as  to  their  hardness,  brittleness,  weight, 
infusibility,  insolubility,  chemical  composition,  and  color,  but 
not  a  word  as  to  their  advantages  over  natural  oil  stones.  Seven 
pages  and  eleven  illustrations  are  devoted  to  the  steel  square, 
which  is  essentially  a  carpenter’s  rather  than  a  joiner’s  tool. 
Twenty-eight  color  formulas  for  paints  are  given,  followed  by 
the  statement  “  Mixing  paints  is  an  art  which  should  not  be 
attempted  in  elementary  manual  training  work.”  The  ninety- 
three  cutters  o^  the  universal  plane  are  pictured,  but  there  are 
no  directions  or  precautions  for  the  use  of  this  or  any  other 
plane.  Illustrations  are  given  of  the  forty-six  varieties  of  carv¬ 
ing  tools,  covering  51-2  pages,  but  with  no  numbers  attached, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  even  order  from  this  list.  This  method 
of  undiscriminating  collection  from  manufacturers’  circulars 
involves  the  repetition  of  some  unfortunate  nomenclatures  com¬ 
monly  used.  For  example,  in  the  plane,  both  the  cap  and  the 
clamp  are  called  “  cap  ”  and  no  name  at  all  is  given  to  the 
clamp  lever.  In  a  word,  the  strength  of  the  author  does  not  lie 
in  balance  or  discrimination.  His  information  appears  not  to 
be  sifted  by  experience  or  charged  with  personality,  but  to  be 
gathered  with  a  rake  and  printed  as  gathered.  One  is  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  such  an  ill-digested  mass  appear  under  the  im¬ 
primatur  of  the  Macmillan  Company. 

The  introduction  is  a  similar  omnium  gatherum,  consisting  of 
an  extensive  reference  to  numerous  subjects  somewhat  related 
to  manual  training.  It  includes  a  definition  of  manual  train¬ 
ing,  the  tools  of  primitive  man,  especially  the  bow  and  arrow, 
Carl  Bucher’s  economic  stages,  the  domestic  industries  of 
colonial  times,  and  miscellaneous  quotations  from  prominent 
educators  on  constructive  activities.  From  these  heights  the 
plunge  into  practise  takes  place  thus:  “I  had  thought  [quoted 
from  William  Morris]  that  civilization  meant  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  peace  and  order  and  freedom,  of  good  will  between 
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man  and  man,  of  the  love  of  truth  and  the  hatred  of  injustice, 
and  by  consequence,  the  attainment  of  the  good  life  which  these 
things  breed,  a  life  free  from  craven  fear,  but  full  of  incident; 
that  was  what  I  thought  it  meant,  not  more  stuffed  chairs  and 
more  cushions,  and  more  carpets  and  gas,  and  more  dainty 
meat  and  drink — and  therewithal  more  and  sharper  differences 
between  class  and  class.” 

SUGGESTIONS  TO  STUDENTS 

I.  Provide  yourselves  with  a  serviceable  apron,  etc. 

A  jump  indeed  from  the  sublime  to  the  practical. 

The  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  the  one  on  Fastenings.  The 
history  of  nail  and  screw-making  and  the  uses  of  nails  and 
screws  are  well  described.  But  herein  is  a  sad  tho  happily 
infrecpient  example  of  “  English  as  she  is  writ.”  “  See  that 
everything  is  ready,  then  apply  the  glue  quickly  and  clamp 
before  it  ‘  sets  ’  on  you.” 

The  chapter  on  wood  finishing  is  sadly  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  abundant  printed  information  already  available  on  the 
subject  of  staining,  filling,  varnishing,  and  painting,  but  the 
author  shows  little  familiarity  with  it.  There  is  no  reference 
to  spirit  and  water  and  chemical  stains,  and  the  specific  direc¬ 
tions  about  varnish  and  shellac  are  as  often  misleading  as 
directive.  For  example,  the  method  of  French  polishing, 
which  is  almost  a  fine  art,  is  briefly  described  with  the  optimis¬ 
tic  conclusion:  “After  a  few  trials,  excellent  results  will  be 
obtained.” 

As  to  the  projects  proposed  for  construction,  one  sees  here 
only  the  familiar  and  commonplace,  not  to  say  ugly  designs,  all 
too  common  in  manual  training  work.  “  It  is  not  the  purpose 
of  the  author,”  so  he  says,  “  to  go  into  the  subject  of  applied 
design  at  this  time,  for  it  is  too  broad  a  subject  to  be  treated 
here  ”  and  he  thinks  further  the  field  of  applied  design  “  should 
not  be  over-emphasized.”  He  proves  this  by  presenting  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  positively  inartistic  designs. 

This  calm  oblivion  to  what  has  been  the  most  vitalizing 
change  in  the  manual  training  movement  since  its  conception 
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only  shows  how  far  the  author  is  from  accepting  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  his  own  statement  on  p.  1 1 :  “  The  thought  that  man¬ 
ual  training  when  properly  taught  helps  to  make  the  pupil  a 
critic  of  all  woodwork  and  cultivates  his  esthetic  taste  can  not 
be  overestimated.” 

One  of  the  author’s  chief  sources  of  information  is  the 
monograph  by  Professor  Filibert  Roth  on  Timber,  being 
United  States  Forestry  Bulletin  No.  10.  On  it  are  based 
Part  III  on  Wood  and  Appendix  A.  Part  III  is  truly  an 
“  Outline  study,”  so  cursory  as  to  be  hardly  useful.  The 
tables,  as  well  as  Appendix  A,  “  A  key  to  the  more  important 
woods  of  North  America,”  which  are  quoted  verbatim  (with 
credit  given),  from  Bulletin  No.  10,  seem  like  useless  padding, 
for  the  bulletin  itself  is  readily  obtainable  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  loc.  a  copy. 

The  book  concludes  with  various  diagrams  in  descriptive 
geometry  and  tables  of  measurements. 

William  Noyes 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University,  N.  Y. 


In  connection  with  the  celebration  of  the  Lincoln  Centenary, 
The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Moores,  of  Indianapolis,  is  very  welcome.  The 
life  is  accurately  and  pleasantly  written,  and  the  youth  of 
America  will  find  it  both  agreeable  and  profitable  reading. 
(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  132  p.  25c.) 

Mr.  John  Graham  Brooks  is  a  fluent  and  fertile  mind, 
speaker,  and  writer,  and  in  his  As  others  see  ns  he  has  de¬ 
parted  from  the  usual  procedure  and  set  out  in  critical  and 
expository  fashion  the  judgments  of  critics  of  America.  The 
point  of  view  of  the  book  is  a  novel  one,  and  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  by  Mr.  Brooks  makes  both  interesting  and 
suggestive  reading.  He  handles  some  critics  a  little  too  gently 
and  some  others  perhaps  not  quite  roughly  enough.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1908.  365  p.  $1.75.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

A  New  Defini-  Important  action  was  taken  by  the  College 
tion  of  Secondary  ^  Entrance  Examination  Board  on  April  17, 
School  Physics  when,  by  unanimous  vote,  it  adopted  the  new 
definition  of  the  college  entrance  requirement  in  physics,  which 
had  been  formulated  by  a  competent  commission  of  physicists 
and  teachers  of  physics,  and  which  was  then  subjected  to  the 
careful  revision  and  criticism  of  a  committee  of  six  secondary 
school  teachers,  representing  various  parts  of  the  country. 
This  new  definition  corrects  some  of  the  unfortunate  mistakes 
which  have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  opens  the  way  to  a 
new  interest  in  the  subject  of  physics  on  the  part  of  secondary 
school  students  and  to  new  efficiency  in  the  teaching  of  that 
subject.  The  complete  definition,  together  with  the  ac¬ 
companying  syllabus  and  list  of  experiments,  is  as  follows : 

PHYSICS 

General  statement 

1.  The  unit  in  physics  consists  of  at  least  120  hours  of  60  minutes 
each.  Time  spent  in  the  laboratory  shall  be  counted  at  one-half  its  face 
value. 

2.  The  course  of  instruction  in  physics  should  include: 

(0)  The  study  of  one  standard  textbook,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
connected  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  The  student 
should  be  given  opportunity  and  encouragement  to  consult  other 
scientific  literature. 

(6)  Instruction  by  lecture  table  demonstrations  to  be  used  mainly  for 
illustration  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  physics  in  their  quali¬ 
tative  aspects  and  in  their  practical  applications. 

(c)  Individual  laboratory  work  consisting  of  experiments  requiring  at 
least  the  time  of  30  double  periods.  The  experiments  performed 
by  each  student  should  number  at  least  30.  Those  named  in  the 
appended  list  are  suggested  as  suitable.  The  work  should  be  so 
distributed  as  to  give  a  wide  range  of  observation  and  practise. 
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The  aim  of  laboratory  work  should  be  to  supplement  the  pupil’s  fund  of 
concrete  knowledge  and  to  cultivate  his  power  of  accurate  obser¬ 
vation  and  clearness  of  thought  and  expression.  The  exercises 
should  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  furnishing  forceful  illustrations 
of  fundamental  principles  and  their  practical  applications.  They 
should  be  such  as  yield  results  capable  of  ready  interpretation, 
obviously  in  conformity  with  theory,  and  free  from  the  disguise 
of  unintelligible  units. 

Slovenly  work  should  not  be  tolerated,  but  the  effort  for  precision 
should  not  lead  to  the  use  of  apparatus  or  processes  so  complicated 
as  to  obscure  the  principle  involved. 

3.  Thruout  the  whole  course  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
common  illustrations  of  physical  laws  and  to  their  industrial  applications. 

4.  In  the  solution  of  numerical  problems,  the  student  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  make  use  of  the  simple  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry,  to 
reduce  the  difficulties  of  solution.  Unnecessary  mathematical  difficulties 
should  be  avoided  and  care  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  the  student’s 
losing  sight  of  the  concrete  facts,  in  the  manipulation  of  symbols. 

SYLLABUS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  topics  which  are  deemed  fundamental  and 
which  should  therefore  be  included  in  every  well  planned  course  of  ele¬ 
mentary  physics.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  applications  of  these 
topics  have  been  mentioned;  teachers  should  add  liberally  to  them.  It  is 
expected  that  the  teacher  will  arrange  these  topics  in  such  order  as  to 
suit  his  individual  needs. 

I.  Introduction 

A.  Metric  system. 

Linear  measure,  units: — meter,  centimeter,  millimeter. 

Square  measure — square  centimeter. 

Cubic  measure — cubic  centimeter,  liter. 

Mass: — kilogram,  gram. 

B.  Volume,  weight,  density. 

C.  States  of  matter:  solids,  liquids,  gases. 

II.  Mechanics 
Fluids 

A.  Pascal’s  Law  of  Fluid  Measure.  The  hydraulic  press. 

B.  Pressure  due  to  gravity. 

Pressure  varying  with  depth  and  density  of  the  liquid. 

Total  pressure  on  the  bottom  of  a  vessel. 

C.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

D.  Specific  gravity  of  solids  and  liquids. 

E.  Gases — relation  between  pressure  and  volume. 

F.  Atmospheric  pressure,  buoyancy,  the  barometer,  pumps  for 

liquids  and  gases. 
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Solids 

A.  Principle  of  moments. 

Parallelogram  of  forces  (resolution  of  forces,  rectangular  only). 

B.  Newton’s  Laws  of  Motion. 

Force,  momentum,  velocity,  acceleration. 

Uniformly  accelerated  motion,  when  initial  or  final  velocity  is 
zero. 

Falling  bodies. 

C.  Mechanical  work. 

Energy — potential  and  kinetic. 

Conservation  of  energy. 

D.  Machines :  Principle  of  work  applied  to  machines,  mechanical 

advantage,  friction,  efficiency.  (Use  terms,  effort  and 
resistance.) 

Lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulleys,  inclined  plane. 

E.  Uniform  circular  motion;  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 

qualitatively  illustrated. 

F.  Law  of  universal  gravitation. 

Relation  of  weight  to  mass. 

Center  of  gravity. 

Stability. 

III.  Heat 

A.  Heat — a  form  of  energy. 

Temperature,  Centigrade  and  Fahrenheit  scales. 

B.  Conduction,  convection  and  radiation. 

C.  Expansion  of  solids,  coefficient  of  linear  expansion. 

;  Expansion  of  liquids,  anomalous  expansion  of  water. 

Expansion  of  gases,  Law  of  Charles,  absolute  zero. 

D.  Change  of  state. 

Fusion,  the  melting  point. 

Vaporization,  boiling,  evaporation. 

E.  Measurement  of  heat,  latent  and  specific  heat. 

F.  Mechanical  equivalent  of  heat. 

IV.  Sound 

A.  Nature  and  origin  of  sound. 

B.  Pitch,  loudness,  quality, 

j  C.  Velocity. 

'  D.  Reflection  of  sound,  echoes. 

E.  Resonance. 

V.  Light 

A.  Definitions : 

Light,  luminous  bodies,  illuminated  bodies,  transparent,  trans¬ 
lucent  and  opaque  bodies. 

B.  Rectilinear  propagation  of  light  in  a  homogeneous  medium, 
shadows,  pinhole  camera. 

C.  Photometry. 

Intensity  of  light  (source)  and  intensity  of  illumination  dis¬ 
tinguished. 

Law  of  inverse  squares. 
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Reflection. 

Law  of  reflection.  Regular  and  diffused  reflection. 

Plane  and  spherical  mirrors,  position  and  character  of  images. 
Refraction. 

Laws  of  refraction  (qualitative). 

Refraction  by  plates,  prisms  and  lenses. 

Lenses:  Converging  and  diverging,  conjugate  foci,  principal 
focus,  principal  axes. 

Position  and  character  of  real  and  virtual  images  formed  by- 
converging  lenses. 

Dispersion,  color  and  the  spectrum. 

Applications :  The  camera,  the  human  eye.,  the  compound  micro¬ 
scope,  the  telescope. 

VI.  Magnetism 

A.  Magnets,  permanent  and  temporary. 

B.  Polarity,  magnetic  attraction  and  repulsion. 

C.  Magnetic  induction,  magnetic  field  and  line  of  force,  per¬ 

meability. 

D.  The  earth  as  a  magnet,  compass,  declination,  dip. 

VII.  Static  Electricity 

A.  Electrification  by  friction;  two  kinds  of. 

B.  Electrical  attraction  and  repulsion;  electroscopes. 

C.  Conductors  and  insulators;  electrification  by  induction. 

D.  Condensers. 

VIII.  Current  Electricity 

A.  Simple  voltaic  cell. 

Electro-chemical  action. 

Local  action  and  polarization ;  prevention  of  polarization. 

B.  Types  of  cells  (Daniel,  Leclanche). 

C.  Electrolysis. 

The  ampere. 

Electrolysis  of  water,  electro-deposition  of  metals. 

Storage  cell. 

D.  Electro-magnetism. 

Magnetic  field  around  a  current. 

Relation  between  direction  of  current  and  lines  of  magnetic 
force. 

Electro-magnets,  ampere  turns  (qualitative). 

The  electric  bell  and  the  telegraph. 

E.  Resistance. 

The  ohm. 

Ohm’s  Law. 

The  volt. 

Power: — the  watt  and  watt  hour. 

F.  Heating  effects. 

Fuse  wire  and  electric  heater. 

Arc  and  incandescent  lamps. 
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G.  Measuring  instruments ;  galvanometer,  ammeter,  voltmeter, 

resistance  box. 

H.  Series  and  parallel  connection  of  cells,  lamps,  etc. 

I.  Fall  of  potential  in  a  circuit. 

J.  Electro-magnetic  induction. 

Direction  and  magnitude  of  the  induced  electro-motive  force. 
Simple  two-pole  dynamo  and  motor. 

Simple  alternating  and  direct  current  generator. 

Transformer,  induction  coil,  telephone. 

LIST  OF  EXPERIMENTS 

Mechanics 

1.  Weight  of  unit  volume  of  a  substance,  prism  or  cylinder. 

2.  Principle  of  Archimedes. 

3.  Specific  gravity  of  a  solid  body  that  will  sink  in  water. 

4.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid;  two  methods  (bottle  and  displace¬ 

ment  methods). 

Or, 

5.  Specific  gravity  of  a  liquid  by  balancing  columns. 

6.  Boyle’s  Law. 

7.  Density  of  air. 

8.  Hooke’s  Law. 

9.  Strength  of  material. 

10.  The  straight  lever,  principle  of  moments. 

11.  Center  of  gravity  and  weight  of  a  lever. 

12.  Parallelogram  of  forces. 

13.  Four  forces  at  right  angles  in  one  plane. 

14.  Coefficient  of  friction  between  solid  bodies — on  a  level  and  by 

sliding  on  an  incline. 

15.  Efficiency  test  of  some  elementary  machine,  either  pulley,  inclined 

plane  or  wheel  and  axle. 

16.  Laws  of  the  pendulum. 

17.  Laws  of  accelerated  motion. 

Heat 

18.  The  mercury  thermometer:  Relation  between  pressure  of  steam 

and  its  temperature. 

19.  Linear  expansion  of  a  solid. 

20.  Increase  of  pressure  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  volume. 

Or, 

21.  Increase  of  volume  of  a  gas  heated  at  constant  pressure. 

22.  Heat  of  fusion  of  ice. 

23.  Cooling  curve  thru  change  of  state  (during  solidification). 

24.  Heat  of  vaporization  of  water. 

25.  Determination  of  the  dew  point. 

26.  Specific  heat  of  a  solid. 

Sound 

27.  Velocity  of  sound. 

28.  Wave  length  of  sound. 

29.  Number  of  vibrations  of  a  tuning  fork. 
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Light 

30.  Use  of  photometer. 

31.  Images  in  a  plane  mirror. 

32.  Images  formed  by  a  convex  mirror. 

33.  Images  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 

34.  Index  of  refraction  of  glass. 

Or, 

35.  Index  of  refraction  of  water. 

36.  Focal  length  and  conjugate  foci  of  a  converging  lense. 

37.  Shape  and  size  of  a  real  image  formed  by  a  lense. 

38.  Magnifying  power  of  a  lense. 

39.  Construction  of  model  of  telescope  or  compound  microscc^e. 
Magnetism  and  Electricity 

40.  Study  of  magnetic  field. 

41.  Magnetic  induction. 

42.  Study  of  a  single  fluid  voltaic  cell. 

43.  Study  of  a  two-fluid  voltaic  cell. 

44.  Magnetic  effect  of  an  electric  current. 

45.  Electrolysis. 

46.  Laws  of  electrical  resistance  of  wires:  Various  lengths,  cross- 

section  and  in  parallel. 

47.  Resistance  measured  by  volt-ammeter  method. 

48.  Resistance  measured  by  Wheatstone’s  bridge. 

49.  Battery  resistance — combination  of  cells. 

50.  Study  of  induced  currents. 

51.  Power  or  efficiency  test  of  a  small  electric  motor. 


In  his  last  annual  report,  President  Jordan  of 
0^16^6*^"*°*^  Stanford  University  has  made  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  recommendations  which  are  in  con¬ 
sonance,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  movement  now  so  generally 
spread  thruout  the  country  for  the  development  of  a  collegiate 
and  professional  school  course. 

President  Jordan  recommends  that  on  and  after  August  i, 
1910,  in  addition  to  the  present  entrance  requirements  at 
Stanford,  two  years  of  collegiate  work,  the  equivalent  of  the 
requirements  for  the  degree  or  title  of  “  Associate  in  Arts  ” 
as  granted  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  shall  be  required  for 
entrance  to  the  University. 

He  recommends  further  that  the  work  of  the  two  first  col¬ 
lege  years  as  now  constituted,  be  regarded  as  preparatory  to 
the  University  rather  than  as  an  integral  part  thereof,  and 
that  the  work  of  these  years  be  designated  collectively  as  the 
Junior  College.  On  the  completion  of  the  work  of  the  Junior 
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College,  a  student  would  receive  a  certificate  entitling  him  to 
matriculate  in  the  University. 

President  Jordan  recommends,  in  addition,  that  so  soon  as 
work  of  the  Junior  College  is  effectively  carried  on  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  other  agencies,  it  be  no  longer  given  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  he  suggests  1914  as  the  year  in  which  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  college  w’ork  at  Stanford  University  may  be  lookt 
forward  to. 

The  principle  underlying  President  Jordan’s  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  undoubtedly  sound  in  that  it  recognizes  the  impor¬ 
tant  difference  which  exists  between  the  first  two  years  of 
collegiate  work,  as  now  organized  in  America,  and  that  of  the 
years  that  follow.  We  do  not  understand,  however,  the  rea¬ 
son  for  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  the  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  work  at  the  University  itself.  To  carry  out  this  sug¬ 
gestion  would  be  to  break  sharply  with  American  educational 
traditions  and  practise,  and  to  introduce  into  our  already  much 
troubled  educational  system  new  problems  and  difficulties. 


A  Teachers  Col-  example  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
lege  for  North  University,  has  not  been  lost  upon  other  in- 
Dakota  stitutions  of  learning  that  are  seeking  to  de¬ 

velop  the  study  of  education  in  a  truly  scientific  fashion,  and 
to  contribute  as  best  they  can  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  teaching.  The  Legislature  of  North  Dakota  has 
just  appropriated  $60,000  for  the  building  of  a  Teachers 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota.  The  building 
as  planned  will  be  modern  in  every  respect  and  will  be  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  taking  proper  care  of  the  whole  work 
of  a  teachers  college.  Provision  will  be  made  for  departments 
of  domestic  science  and  manual  training,  as  well  as  for  a 
school  of  observation  and  practise  of  secondary  grade.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  example  will  spread  rapidly. 


A  sturdy  figure  that  stood  four  square  to 
Dr.  Canfield  every  wind  of  opinion  that  blew,  has  past 
from  earth  in  the  death  of  James  H.  Canfield, 
Librarian  of  Columbia  University.  Dr.  Canfield  died  on 
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March  29,  of  apoplexy,  having  just  completed  his  sixty-second 
year.  For  quite  forty  years  his  had  been  a  familiar  name 
and  a  familiar  figure  in  the  United  States.  Few  men  in  this 
country  touched  its  life  at  so  many  points,  or  helped  and  in¬ 
fluenced  so  many  persons.  It  has  become  a  fashion  to  speak 
in  terms  of  almost  unrestrained  eulogy  of  those  who  retire 
from  conspicuous  public  posts;  and  this  is  well.'  But  we 
know  of  no  such  person  who  has  begun  to  influence  and  uplift 
American  education  and  American  life  as  Dr.  Canfield  did  in 
his  all  too  short  life.  His  years  of  service  as  professor  in  the 
University  of  Kansas  endeared  to  him  the  population  of  that 
great  state,  and  he  never  failed  to  regard  its  interests  and  its 
people  with  affectionate  concern.  Both  in  Kansas  and  in 
Nebraska  and  Ohio,  to  which  he  past  in  succession  as  chief 
executive  of  their  State  universities.  Dr.  Canfield  preached 
his  simple  and  eloquent  gospel  of  service  and  progress.  He 
helped  to  enrich  the  life  and  activity  of  the  elementary  schools ; 
he  helped  to  establish  and  strengthen  public  high  schools;  he 
helped  to  raise  the  standard  and  to  lift  the  tone  of  universities 
and  colleges;  he  helped  to  guide  political  policy  more  com¬ 
pletely  by  sound  principle  and  less  by  personal  or  partisan  in¬ 
terest.  Each  of  these  states  in  which  he  lived  and  served  was 
glad  to  look  up  to  him  as  its  leading  citizen. 

Ten  years  ago  he  entered  upon  the  distinguished  office 
which  he  held  at  the  close  of  his  life.  His  service  there  was 
beneficent  and  inspiring,  as  every  one  who  came  within  the 
reach  of  his  influence  well  knows.  Few  Americans  carry 
with  them  to  the  grave  so  many  friends  in  so  many  places,  and 
such  deeply  attached  friends,  as  did  Dr.  Canfield.  In  his 
passing,  a  noble  figure  goes  out  of  our  American  life.  Lux 
perpetua  cil 


The  Washing-  Rumors,  charges,  and  counter-charges,  in 
ton  School  Situa-  reference  to  the  administration  and  morale  of 
the  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,,  still  fill  the 
air  as  they  have  done  for  several  years  past.  One  hears  con- 
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stantly  such  questions  as  these  and  would  be  glad  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  answers  to  them :  * 

Why  can  there  not  be  a  full,  impartial,  and  searching  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  Washington  school  administration  and  all 
things  connected  therewith,  undertaken  at  the  behest  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  is,  in  a  sense,  the  mayor 
of  Washington?  Why  was  not  such  an  inquiry  undertaken 
by  President  Roosevelt,  to  whose  attention,  it  is  said,  the 
charges  that  are  so  freely  made  were  brought  by  responsible 
residents  of  Washington?  What,  for  instance,  are  the  real 
facts  concerning  the  recent  death  of  a  teacher  in  one  of  the 
best  schools  of  Washington,  in  connection  with  which  the 
Grand  Jury  has  found  three  indictments?  Can  it  be  true  that 
there  is  any  relationship  between  any  one  of  the  persons  in¬ 
dicted  and  a  powerful  organ  of  opinion  in  Washington?  Is 
it  true  that  one  high  school  boy  murdered  another  recently  in 
a  Washington  high  school?  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  Chief  of 
Police  of  the  District  of  Columbia  has  offered  a  reward  of 
only  $50  for  a  man  who  has  been  indicted  for  manslaughter 
by  the  Grand  Jury,  when  the  two  other  persons  indicted  with 
him  are  under  bail  for  $5,000  each,  and  that  the  offer  of  so 
insignificant  a  reward  is  influenced  by  the  fact  that  the  man 
wanted  has  pretty  important  personal  and  political  con¬ 
nections?  Is  there  not  some  one  in  Congress  independent  of 
the  Washington  newspapers  and  of  Washington  local  opinion 
and  influences  who  can  manage  to  raise  these  questions  in  a 
way  that  will  compel  an  inquiry  that  will  go  to  the  very  bottom 
of  things  ? 

Pretty  ugly  stories  are  in  circulation  about  conditions  in 
Washington,  and  they  should  either  be  set  at  rest  by  authori¬ 
tative  denial  and  refutation,  or  else  some  one,  or  several  some 
ones,  should  be  punished  pretty  severely.  Very  many  persons 
in  this  country  think  that  it  is  high  time  for  the  bright  light  of 
publicity  to  be  thrown  on  the  Washington  school  situation  in 
all  its  ramifications,  journalistic,  congressional,  and  other. 
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